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THE NUCLEUS OF A READING TECHNIQUE 
Otto F. Bonn, University of Chicago 


T SEEMS to be the inevitable fate of 
new instructional procedures, once they 
have caught public attention, to be 

tagged as “methods” and advocated as gen- 
eral panaceas, thereby inciting the entrenched 
partisans of other existing schemes against 
not only their practice but their principles. 
Invariably such intolerance breeds its kind 
among the supporters of the “new” pro- 
cedure, which hastens to entrench in its turn 
behind rigid, dogmatic practices as little ad- 
aptable to the changeful problem of human 
education as the plans of its opponents. Such 
threatens to become the situation in respect 
to the so-called “reading-method,” reference 
to which has entered into discussions of mod- 
ern language teaching for several years, but 
particularly since the publication of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Study (the recently 
concluded national survey) investigations. 

At times, these references have implied 

that the “reading” method was the anti- 
thesis of the “direct” method, or that its 
adoption meant the rejection of much of 
the good, along with the evil, of the exist- 
ing order of things. It is this implication 
that has so upset some of our modern lan- 
guage teachers who have “fought and bled 
in the trenches” of previous reformatory up- 
heavals. But oddly enough their misappre- 
hensions and statements are about something 
not yet formulated! And it is fortunate 
that it has not been formulated; the over- 
enthusiastic and unquestioning adoption of 
an instructional formula tout fait has caused 
much of our language ills of the past two 
decades. We must avoid a repetition of that 
mistake. We are experimenting upon living 
youth and not white mice. With the find- 
ings of the Survey behind us, we should 
examine scrupulously the facts in favor or 
disfavor of a new procedure and the con- 
ditions under which they were obtained, the 
adaptability of the new manner to local phys- 
ical and personnel conditions, and its re- 
lation to general factors of the whole edu- 
cational problem. There must be on our 
part a willingness to grow slowly in wis- 


dom. The uppermost question in the minds 
of our pioneers, however, is how to insure 
meantime an adequate measure of success 
for our students. Insurance would bring 
confidence. 

Since 1920 an experiment has been under 
way in the junior colleges of the University 
of Chicago in developing a reading technique 
in French, in Spanish and (since 1924) in 
German.’ Many of the details of the cur- 


rent procedure are a result of local need 
or expediency, or are a matter of continued 
experimentation. Several factors, however, 
have detached themselves from the experi- 
ence of ten years and have assumed the 
relative value and proportions of a nucleus 
for a successful reading procedure. They 
have a minimal value, insuring that measure 
of success that makes further investigation 
safe and desirable. It is of the general na- 
ture of these minimal factors that I should 
like to speak further. Although they have 
been proved effective at junior college level, 
they should be equally effective at lower 
secondary levels, as witness their successful 
application at the high school level in the 
University High School of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


I would place no value upon the order 
of the naming of these factors; they are: 


a. The subordination of all types of class 
drill to one primary aim, viz. reading 
for thought content. 

Delayed reproductive grammar until 
the reading adjustment is attained or 
within reach. 


Early, continuous and abundant ex- 
tensive (outside) reading. 


Replacement of mastery technique by 
trial-and-error technique, particularly 
in the first stages of the course. 


1The writer described an early stage of the ex- 
periment in the University of Chicago School of Edu- 
cation Supplementary Monograph No. 26, Studies in 
Secondary Education (1925), Il, 177-200. A brief ac- 
count of the present stage may be found in Chapter 
XIV, Junior College Work in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages (pp. 181-199) in The Junior College Curriculum, 
edited by W. S. Gray, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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e. Attention to individual rather than 
mass instruction, with its administra- 
tive implications. 


If we have failed to realize the four-fold 
ambition of our “direct” procedure, as the 
reports of the Survey would seem to show; 
if we have failed to correct 1908 by 1930 
as 1908 corrected 1881 to its advantage; if 
we have failed to overcome administrative 
misgivings as to the value of protracted 
language study in the educational scheme, 
then we must admit that we need a revision. 
It would be well, too, to secure a revision 
that would promise prompt and lasting re- 
sults commensurable with the length of ex- 
posure of the average school child to lan- 
guage study, and consonant with the needs 
of American citizenship. Obviously a 
course with one primary objective holds most 
promise of meeting the conditions imposed. 
That objective is reading. So far there is 
general concurrence among language teach- 
ers. 

At this point, however, dissension begins. 
Some teachers would revise by adding a 
reading stress to their already top-heavy 
program; some would do nothing but read, 
with translation into the vernacular as a 
proof of comprehension; some would double 
the dose of synthetic grammar in anticipa- 
tion of linguistic colic later; others would 
take a makeshift short-cut to an elementary 
reader and then relapse into the old gram- 
matical habits, leaving the hapless student 
to wander about in a maze. This is all 
regrettable, and preventable by judicious at- 
tention to what reading for thought con- 
tent really means.? This is the pivotal point. 
It must be fully understood, if the reading 
course is to achieve success worthy of the 
name. 

Once the true nature of the reading aim 
is grasped, the teacher will understand that 
there can be no truce with translation into 
the vernacular beyond the briefest of intro- 
ductions; that a reliable pronunciation is 
not only, indisputably, a mnemonic aid in 
learning to read, but possibly a vital neces- 
sity; that aural comprehension is a corol- 
~ 2 Studies of the process of learning to read are num- 
berless. The student of modern language pedagogy will 
find bibliographical direction in the annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Modern Language Methodology in Volume I 
of the report on Modern Language Instruction in Can- 
ada, University of Toronto Press, 1928 (Publications 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study. Volume VI). 
Particularly helpful is The Practice of Teaching in the 


Secondary School, by H. C. 


Morrison (University of 
Chicago Press, 1926). 


lary to written comprehension and easily 
obtainable; and that oral and written com- 
position when kept judiciously in the back- 
ground provides an excellent “fixative” for 
fleeting impressions. In short, he will un- 
derstand that what is needed is largely a 
rétrécissement of the old elements toward 
a new focal point,— reading, plus a re- 
nouvellement de manicre. 

It is useless to argue about the compara- 
tive effect of the various elements of lan- 
guage learning upon the acquisition of read- 
ing ability; these are questions for time, 
experimentation, and the trained analyst. 
What we do need to attack now is the prob- 
lem of their subordination and chronology. 
A moment’s scrutiny of the accompanying 
outline of the first-year junior college se- 
quence in French in the University oi Chi- 
cago, reveals an analytical approach to aural 
and written comprehension followed by di- 
rest synthesis and delayed composition gram- 
mar. It is a two-phase attack, using the old 
familiar lead soldiers arranged in a new for- 
mation. We shall hesitate to drop any of 
them until we can be sure of their usefulness 
in achieving reading ability. 

The remaining factors in our nucleus are 
the inevitable consequences of our accept- 
ance of the first factor. If we follow the 
advice of our educational experts, we must 
postpone grammar (synthetic), with its em- 
phasis upon the Word and its perplexi- 
ties of Usage, until all danger of setting up 
the language inhibition characteristic of the 
decipherer is passed, or forswear it entirely ; 
we must make possible early, voluntary read- 
ing, lend it every encouragement, and teach 
the student how to get the most out of it, 
in order that the student may encounter that 
abundant running discourse so necessary for 
his learning to read for thought; and we 
must not insist on step-by-step mastery dur- 
ing this process, nor measure achievement 
by time and labor spent or lessons learned, 
but we must adopt a teaching-testing-re- 
teaching technique suited to a language-arts 
subject. And in all this the educational 
unit should be the individual. 

Reading is a form of personal expression. 
To teach it most effectively, the student 
should be allowed the utmost personal free- 
dom. His reading experience should form 4 
varying pattern of personal experience 
woven by himself, for himself, without direct 
rewards, and disciplined only by simple re- 
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ports. It is vital that this volitional aspect 
be kept; otherwise, reading may degenerate 
into lesson getting. Similarly, other ac- 
tivities should stimulate individual perform- 
ance. The student should have free themes, 
private projects and special reports, private 
conferences, free access to a reading col- 
lection, promotional credit for superlative 
performance, participation in open discus- 
sions, etc. The reading course is pre-emi- 
nently a co-operative enterprise between the 
individual student and the teacher; if it is 
allowed to become a series of lectures or 
mass routine, it is foredoomed to failure. 

I feel that the latter point is heavily 
weighted in determining the success of a 
reading technique. I realize, also, that it 
is a summons to all that a teacher can give 
to his teaching. It is possible, even, that 
we have not trained our teachers of foreign 
languages to do successfully this type of 
teaching. If so, it is indeed unfortunate, 
and thereby may hang the tale of many a 
fiasco. But nothing can alter the fact that 
such is the type of effective teaching that 
the educational world has a right to insist 
upon, is struggling to bring about, and is 
promising, however tardily, to reward. A 
vanguard position is offered to the proponent 
of a language course with the reading ap- 
proach built around such a nucleus as I have 
suggested. The call is for trail blazers. 


Outline of the First-Year Sequence in 
French, the Junior Colleges, the 
University of Chicago 
(1929-1930) 


(There are approximately 150 50-minute 
periods in the academic year, divided into 
nearly even thirds of 50 periods each, 
designated here as units I, II and III, each 
unit being followed by a final examina- 
tion period of 2 hours. This is a guide 
outline and not an actual course program.) 


UNIT I 
(Periods 1-50) 


Periops ACTIVITY 


0- 1 Outline of the course and its methods. 
Record taking. 

5 Phonetic introduction to the sounds of 
French, developed from spelling to 
sound. 


6- 25 (a) Analysis of the structure of the 
written and spoken word, with special 
attention to variable grammar forms 
and disregarding rules of usage and 


31- 50 


PERIODS 
51- 60 


61-100 


style. Tool: a 20-lesson analytical, 
recognition grammar. 

(b) Double review of elements of pro- 
nunciation; first from spelling to 
sound, second from sound to spelling, 
with some practice in transcription. 
(c) Unassigned, classroom study of an 
intensive text, rich in cognates and at 
a low level of difficulty, to supplement 
the analysis of forms and to induct 
the student into reading French, stress- 
ing such general aspects as case rela- 
tionships, word-order, agreements, 
phrase formation, vocabulary develop- 
ment, cognates, use of inference, etc. 
Its main function is to provide cases 
in point and to break down the lan- 
guage resistance, establishing interest 
and confidence in students with neg- 
ative attitudes. 


Special analysis of 42 of the common- 
est irregular verbs, reducing them to 
minima for recognition, with some 
practice in their reproduction. 


(a) Assigned reading in a cultural 
reader (geography), with informal be- 
ginning of oral and written expression. 
Continued drill in pronunciation, aural 
work, vocabulary expansion. Map 
work and realien. 

(b) Voluntary extensive reading under 
mild guidance, subject to reading re- 
ports weekly, with classroom com- 
ment and personal conferences. Pro- 
motional possibilities. 

Final Examination: standard tests in 
silent reading, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar. Tests in aural comprehension 
and free composition. 


UNIT II 
(Periods 51-100) 
ACTIVITY 


(a) Phonetic review, using a specially 
graded, analytical manual, supple- 
mented by phonograph records, and 
controlled oral practice. This is a 
concentrated period of speech correc- 
tion. 

(b) Extensive reading ‘with a total 
minimum requirement for the unit of 
750 pages, subject to weekly reports, 
and following individual programs. 
Time allowance in the program (one 
day per week). 


(a) Intensive classroom study of cul- 
tural reader (history), with direct type 
drills in oral and written expression. 
No formal grammar and no re-transla- 
tion of any sort. 

(b) Continuation of extensive reading 
as before. Promotional possibilities. 
(c) French the language of the class- 
room. 

Final Examination: alternative forms 
of the standardized tests given at the 
close of unit I. Tests in aural com- 
prehension and free composition. 
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UNIT III 
(Periods 101-150) 


PERIODS 


101-125 (a) Formal grammar, using a brief, 
review type text (18 lessons), with 
both analytical and synthetic drills, 
based on literary models. This is the 
first composition grammar in the se- 
quence. Review of irregular verbs and 
idioms. 

(b) Extensive reading as for unit II, 
with total minimum requirements of 
1000 pages, subject to reports, with 


ACTIVITY 


weekly allowance in the time schedule 
(one day). 


(a) Intensive classroom study of a lit- 
erary text (anthology), with contin- 
ued drill in verb-usage and idioms, 
and practice in free composition. The 
beginning of literary appreciation. 

(b) Extensive reading as for unit II, 
with special feature of correlated read- 
ing (10 periods, minimum), adjusting 
the reading of French to some other 
course in the student’s program. 
Final Examination: as for unit I. 
Special stress on reading comprehen- 
sion. 


126-150 


EL SISTEMA EDUCATIVO DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS* 
E. C. Hitis, Universidad de Califérnia 


ENOR Presidente y Sefiores Delegados : 
S Me siento altamente honrado al 

ser invitado por la Universidad de la 
Habana, para la que tengo tanto respeto 
como admiracion, a hablar ante este Con- 
greso Internacional sobre el sistema educa- 
tivo de los Estados Unidos. 

Antes de empezar la discusién de este 
asunto, deseo aprovechar la oportunidad 
para expresar oficialmente al senor Rector 
y a los Sefiores Catedraticos de esta digna 
Universidad los sinceros cumplimentos y la 
felicitacion amistosa de vuestros colegas de 
la Universidad de California. 

Si trato de explicar el sistema educativo 
de los Estados Unidos, no significa esto que 
en mi opinion nuestro sistema sea superior 
al de otros paises. Al contrario, nuestro 
sistema de educaciOn tiene desventajas de 
que hablaré mas adelante. Entre los diez 
y ocho mil estudiantes de la Universidad de 
California hay mil extranjeros que vienen 
de casi todos los paises del mundo. Reco- 
nozco muy bien las grandes dificultades que 
encuentran ellos en orientarse, porque la 
universidad norteamericana representa una 
tentativa de combinar el colegio universitario 
de Inglaterra con la universidad alemana. 

Esta mafiana me propongo explicar el 
sistema de mi pais lo mejor que pueda, no 
como modelo, sino como un sistema que no 
existe en los otros paises. 

En el sistema educativo de las ciudades y 
poblaciones de los Estados Unidos se obser- 

* Discurso pronunciado ante el Congreso Inter- 


nacional de Universidades, la Habana, el 18 de 
febrero de 1930. 


van algunas diferencias, pero de una im- 
portancia muy relativa. De tal suerte, en 
algunas ciudades la ensefianza primaria se 
prolonga ocho afios, seguidos de otros cuatro 
de instruccién secundaria en las escuelas 
superiores. En otras, la engefianza pri- 
mara tiene seis afios de extensiOn, seguida 
por tres afios en las escuelas superiores 
“junior” y otros tres en las “senior.” El 
ultimo plan es el que generalmente prevalece 
en las grandes ciudades. En ambos planes, 
no obstante, las ensefianzas primaria y se- 
cundaria ascienden a un total de doce aiios 
y se completan por estudiantes que tienen 
un promedio de edad de diez y ocho afios. 
Después de terminar la instruccién secun- 
daria, los estudiantes ingresan en el “col- 
lege,” “colegio universitario,” en el que re- 
ciben “instrucciOn superior” durante un 
periodo de cuatro afios. Algunos “colleges,” 
tales como Amherst, Williams, Oberlin y 
Pomona, son instituciones separadas e inde- 
pendientes, no formando parte de una uni- 
versidad ; pero, en la actualidad, la mayoria 
de los “colleges” son parte integrante de una 
universidad, es decir, constituyen la “divi- 
sion de no graduados” de una universidad. 
En los colegios universitarios mas grandes 
los estudiantes pueden tomar un curso en 
letras, ciencias, bellas artes, arquitectura, 
ingenieria, agricultura y hasta en comerci0, 
economia doméstica y cultura fisica. Al 


cabo de los cuatro afios, los estudiantes que 
pasan satisfactoriamente los examenes, Te- 
ciben el grado de Bachiller en Artes 0 
Bachiller en Ciencias. El promedio de edad 
de los estudiantes que reciben un grado u 
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otro es de veinte y dos afios. La mayoria 
de los estudiantes norteamericanos abando- 
nan sus estudios en ese momento, pero otros, 
como explicaré mas adelante, contintan en 
las escuelas profesionales. 

En los tltimos afios se ha creado en los 
“colleges” norteamericanos una situaciOn que 
tiene gran interés e importancia. En los 
Estados Unidos existen actualmente unos 
cuatrocientos “junior colleges.” Esta clase 
de “college” da dos afios de instruccidn que 
corresponden a los primeros dos afios de 
los cuatro regulares del colegio universitario 
o division de no graduados de la universidad. 
Algunos “junior colleges” son instituciones 
privadas, pero la mayor parte son publicos 
y estan sostenidos por las ciudades. Donde 
existen “junior colleges,” los jovenes de 
ambos sexos pueden tomar los doce afios 
de instrucciOn primaria y secundaria, asi 
como dos afios en un “junior college.” La 
mayoria de los estudiantes de los “junior 
colleges” cesan sus estudios al terminar el 
curso de dos afios a un promedio de edad 
de veinte afios. Los graduados del “junior 
college” que prosiguen sus estudios en’ un 
colegio universitario entran en el tercer 
aiio del colegia universitario y reciben el 
grado de Bachiller con dos afios mas de 
instrucciOn, 

Después de recibir el grado de Bachiller 
a los veinte y dos afios de edad como pro- 
medio, el estudiante puede ingresar en la 
“escuela de graduados,” es decir, en la es- 
cuela de altos estudios de una universidad, 
con el proposito de estudiar para el grado 
de Maestro en Artes o bien para el titulo 
de Doctor en Filosofia. Por lo general, se 
deben pasar uno o dos afios de trabajo es- 
pecializado para obtener el grado de Maestro 
0 Licenciado. Este grado lo tratan de ob- 
tener principalmente los hombres y mujeres 
que se estan preparando para dar clases en 
las escuelas secundarias. 

Son necesarios tres o cuatro afios de tra- 
bajo intenso para cumplir con los requisitos 
que se exigen para la obtencion del grado 
de Doctor en Filosofia. El aspirante a este 
grado debe escribir una tésis que revele el 
resultado de una investigaciOn personal y 
debe pasar uno o mas severos examenes 
ante un comité de catedraticos. En la actua- 
lidad, la mayoria de los aspirantes al grado 
de Doctor en Filosofia se estan preparando 
para ser profesores en las universidades. 
De hecho, la mayoria de los colegios uni- 


versitarios y las universidades de los Es- 
tados Unidos rehusan designar, hasta como 
Profesores Auxiliares, a los que no hayan 
obtenido el grado de Doctor en Filosofia. 
El graduado de un colegio universitario, o 
la divisién de no graduados de una universi- 
dad, que ha recibido el grado de Bachiller, 
en lugar de estudiar para obtener el grado 
de Maestro en Artes o de Doctor en Filoso- 
fia, puede entrar en la Escuela de Medicina, 
en la de Derecho o en cualquiera de las 
escuelas profesionales, siempre que ‘haya 
tomado en el colegio universitario ciertos 
cursos de estudio preparatorio. De ese 
modo, un estudiante que proyecta estudiar 
medicina toma dos afios de estudios de pre- 
médica en el colegio universitario o la divi- 
sion de no graduados de una universidad, 
antes de entrar en la Escuela de Medicina. 


El curso de estudios en las Escuelas de 
Derecho norteamericanas dura tres afios y, 
hecho curioso digno de notarse, lleva el 
grado de Bachiller en Leyes. El curso de 
estudios en las Escuelas de Medicina se 
prolonga cuatro afios y conduce al grado 
de Doctor en Medicina. Después de ter- 
minar el curso de cuatro afios, el futuro 
médico debe pasar uno o dos afios como 
interno en un hospital antes de que le sea 
permitido ejercer su profesidn. Médicos y 
abogados deben, ambos, pasar examenes 
establecidos por los gobiernos de los distin- 
tos Estados de la Union. 


La comparacion entre los sistemas de edu- 
cacion norteamericanos y los europeos y 
latinoamericanos ofrece ciertas diferencias 
interesantes. El curso de estudios del 
“gymnasium” aleman, del “lycée” francés, 
y del instituto o liceo espafiol o latinoame- 
ricano, corresponde aproximadamente al 
curso de estudios de la escuela secundaria 
norteamericana y de los dos primeros afios 
de un colegio universitario. Por lo general, 
el estudiante europeo o latinoamericano 
puede comenzar sus estudios profesionales 
inmediatamente después de terminar el 
curso de estudios del gymnasium, lycée, 
instituto o liceo. El estudiante norteame- 
ricano, en cambio, debe continuar sus estu- 
dios dos afios mas antes de empezar a estu- 
diar una profesion. Algunos eminentes edu- 
cadores norteamericanos opinan que seria 
mejor que nuestros estudiantes comenzaran 
sus estudios profesionales dos afios antes, 
a semejanza de lo que se hace en Europa y 
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en Latinoamérica, pero hay pocas probabi- 
lidades de un cambio inmediato. 

Podra observarse en este examen somero 
del sistema de educacidn norteamericano 
que los estudiantes que vienen de Europa o 
de la América Latina a estudiar en las uni- 
versidades de los Estados Unidos, encuen- 
tran ciertas dificultades. Si han completado 
su educaciOn secundaria y recibido el grado 
de Bachiller, son generalmente admitidos al 
tercer afio del colegio universitario o de la 


“division de no graduados” de una universi- 
dad norteamericana y deben continuar sus 
estudios dos afios mas antes de recibir nues- 
tro grado de Bachiller y ser admitidos en 
las escuelas profesionales. Esta desventaja 
es compensada, no obstante, por el hecho de 
que durante estos dos afios los estudiantes 
pueden dedicar la mayor parte de su tiempo 
a los estudios que sean preparatorios para 
los cursos en medicina, en leyes, en letras o 
en otros cursos profesionales. 


SOME DEVICES FOR CONVERSATION 


J. Horace NuneMaker, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


OREIGN language conversation is ad- 
Br mittcaty difficult for both teacher and 

student. Teachers complain that there 
is no textbook that adequately serves their 
needs and students claim that they lack a 
means of converting their basic knowledge 
of a language into conversation. 

The complaint of the teachers gives rise 
to a point that is certainly debatable. If it 
is true that there are no adequate texts for 
the teaching of conversation, the lack of them 
is deplorable indeed and needs a remedy. 
One reason for the complaint lies in the 
fact that different teachers require different 
types of texts for this phase of language 
teaching. Texts intended for conversational 
classes show very clearly the teaching per- 
sonality of their authors. The potential au- 
thor senses inadequacy in a text he is en- 
deavoring to use and decides to remedy his 
own situation at least, by producing a text 
that will fit his needs and methods. The 
result may be a very good text for him and 
his classes,and it will undoubtedly suit others, 
but it is usually so thoroughly stamped with 
his own individual teaching personality that 
it lacks the general application that justi- 
fied its appearance in the mind of the au- 
thor. Other teachers will adopt it hopefully, 
but will come to reiterate their complaint, 
having been refortified in the idea that the 
teaching of conversation is a personal prob- 
lem for the teacher in charge of the class 
in conversation. 

This does not mean that all texts for con- 
versation should be eschewed. It does mean 
that the teacher must adapt his method and 
personality to the text chosen, or vice versa. 


He should not blindly follow any text in 
any course, simply according to the expressed 
ideas of the author or editor of the text in 
the introduction. Unfortunately, many of 
these introductions smack more of the com- 
mercial than of the pedagogical. Literary 
texts that obviously belong in the college 
course are unhesitatingly recommended for 
use in the high school, and puerile stories 
of grade school caliber are suggested as suit- 
able college readings. It has become neces- 
sary in presenting a literature course in col- 
lege to determine first whether the books 
intended for the course have already been 
read in high school. It is true, of course, 
that some high school students can read 
the purely literary text profitably, but this 
procedure is unfortunate for the student's 
future college work in literature, and it is 
unnecessary because of the abundance of 
suitable texts available for high school read- 
ing. 

The adaptation of the teacher’s personal 
method to the text he has chosen may imply 
a rearrangement of the author’s material, or 
it may only be necessary to omit certain sec- 
tions of the lessons presented. In many in- 
stances the teacher will find it advisable to 
add sections of his own composition to the 
material presented in the book. If this last 
suggestion is followed to its logical conclu- 
sion, the industrious teacher will find an 
over-abundance of material for conversation 
classes. With little difficulty, many novels 
and readers may be made over into conver- 
sational texts, as the exercises frequently 
given in these texts will readily demonstrate. 
This is less convenient, but often more 
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efficient in attaining the desired end, and it 
incidentally has the advantage of inspiring 
confidence in the teacher. 

The student’s claim that he cannot con- 
vert his knowledge into conversation should 
inspire terror in the teacher. Why does he 
make this complaint? Is his basic knowl- 
edge too strictly grammatical? This can 
seldom be true. It can be true in the case 
of the student whose mind is so technically 
constructed that it will not let him utter the 
words of his well organized thought, for 
fear of making technical grammatical er- 
rors, that are of little consequence in the 
process of the acquisition of conversational 
facility. It is more often the fault of the 
teacher who does not stimulate spontaneity 
in that inexplicable thing called “thinking 
in the language.” Such stimulation can be 
given through the simple device of easy, 
short questions that will require brief an- 
swers. As the student progresses, this de- 
vice should be developed proportionately. 

An alert teacher will be able to parry this 
student’s complaint by daily demonstrating 
in his classes that conversation can be ac- 
quired and that it is not difficult. The 
teacher will do this by using the language 
frequently in short sentences that are easily 
understood, and by occasionally relating an 
anecdote of any sort whatever in the lan- 
guage. This should be developed to the 
telling of stories, description of travel, word 
pictures of foreign places, customs, ideas, 
ete. If the teacher is silent in the language, 
the student will imitate him in this far more 
efficiently than he imitates him in a lesson 
on pronunciation. 


The wisdom of this volubility on the part 
of the teacher cannot be overemphasized. 
The confidence of his students is the first 
essential for any teacher and this method of 
securing that confidence is unequaled. There 
is an unwarranted inclination to rely on the 
material of the text for conversational pur- 
poses. The teacher often feels that con- 
versational practice is an assignment that 
must be “covered.” It must be admitted 
that many assignments in grammar and 
reading must be approached from just that 
angle, but this is exactly what must be most 
avoided in a class in conversation. There 
must be something to start the conversation 
and this may as well be the text. However, 
as soon as the conversation on the text be- 
gins to ramble, let it ramble. The result 
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will be a wider range of vocabulary, greater 
spontaneity, and infinitely more ease in the 
classroom atmosphere, particularly in the 
teacher-student relation. Talk about any- 
thing and let the student lead the conversa- 
tion as much as he will and where he will. 
Getting off the subject is no sin in this class. 
Nor is there any time lost or any harm in 
the teacher’s devoting the entire period oc- 
casionally to his own remarks on the life of 
the school, its politics, athletics, social ac- 
tivities, etc. Training in ready comprehen- 
sion is important. Tests of this compre- 
hension are easily arranged. The student 
takes notes on the teacher’s talk as in a lec- 
ture and reproduces the talk in a compo- 
sition exercise to be handed in and discussed 
the following day. 


Conversational clubs, or clubs in which the 
foreign language is the medium of expres- 
sion, should be a stimulus for both com- 
prehension and oral practice. Whenever 
possible, a foreigner who speaks the lan- 
guage as his native tongue should be asked 
to address the group. Naturally, because 
of his non-selective vocabulary, parts of 
his discourse will not be understood, but his 
presence alone stimulates many with the am- 
bition to understand him. The more op- 
portunity they have of coming in contact 
with the “genuine article” in this way, the 
more is their facility in comprehension ad- 
vanced and the greater their ambition to 
master the language. If a table can be 
arranged for conversation at meals, a very 
necessary element of the vocabulary can be 
automatically added. In places where the 
entire house has been organized and managed 
in the interest of the language and to fur- 
ther its use, the acme of the part an insti- 
tution can play in fostering language study 
has been reached. The use of dramatics 
is highly commendable, but it must be re- 
membered that their real usefulness is largely 
limited to the performers, however much 
whole classes may be brought into the 
scheme of the thing by reading the play be- 
fore seeing it performed. There is an in- 
clination, usually well meant, but at times 
forced and obnoxious, on the part of some 
students to inflict their language knowledge 
on all their acquaintances by the use of Eng- 
lish conversation shot through with uncalled- 
for foreign words and phrases. This prac- 
tice is nothing short of annoying to the per- 
son who has to listen politely to the incom- 
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prehensible words. It becomes simply a tact- 
less display of little learning. That it has an 
undesirable social aspect for the serious stu- 
dent seeking practice, is unfortunate, but 
certainly just. Let him seek out his class- 
mates or other persons who are familiar with 
or interested in the language and his time 
will be well spent. If he can arrange to “sit 
in” on a conversation in the language, he will 
derive great benefit from his tacit part in 
the conversation and his aural observation of 
the speech of the others. 

A constant aural impression is one of 
the most effective devices in the student’s 
personal training in conversation. He will 


find himself practicing his conversation on 
everything, trying to reproduce the effect 
he has heard. Alone, he will turn his 
thoughts into phrases in the language, oc- 
casionally adding to his vocabulary by search- 
ing in the dictionary when an essential word 
is lacking. There will linger in the back of 
his mind the sound of the spoken language, 
its locutions, and its intonation, and he will 
be unconsciously reproducing these under 
any and all circumstances. He will come to 
the point of being able to say to himself with 
confidence, “It isn’t said that way.” When 
this Sprachgefiihl has been born, his con- 
versational battle is well-nigh won. 


LEGENDS OF THE ARGENTINE 


I Kacuy; II Santos VEGA 
Maria Lopez DE LowTuer, University of California at Los Angeles 


Te abriste como una granada, 

como una ubre te henchiste, 

como una espiga te erguiste 

a toda raza congojada, 

a toda humanidad triste— 
Rubén Darfo. 


RGENTINA is rich in legends and 
A songs which are the aesthetic mani- 

festations of the spirit of the people. 
She improvised long before the white man 
trespassed on her domain. Many of her 
legends have developed in El Pais de la 
Selva, a region bathed by the waters of 
the Parana and its tributaries and domi- 
nated by the cordillera of the Andes. It 
comprises today the provinces of Tucuman, 
Santiago del Estero and Cordoba. Many 
native peoples lived on this soil. Perhaps 
the most outstanding were the Lules who 
inherited the Quichua or Inca culture of 
Cuzco. The legends are told by father to 
son in Quichua. The Selva has her trouba- 
dour who sings them in the verse which he 
composes under the inspiration of the mo- 
ment. No fiesta is ever complete without 
a troubadour who brings mirth to gaiety 
and solace to sorrow. The Selva furnishes 
the background for his wanderings. He ap- 
pears at a wake, at a carnival, at the man- 
ger, at a dance. He is the inspired one 
who is ever sympathetic and gives expres- 
sion to the emotions of his hearers, be they 
happy and gay, or sad and mournful. He 
comforts the traveller, he praises the warrior, 


the magistrate, the host. He is the life of the 
wedding feast. Beside the bier, if the dearly 
beloved departed is old, his song is a wail, 
a monotonous prayer for the happy repose 
of his soul. If he is a babe, his song is a 
musing litany offered to the angels who 
spirit him away to their glorious paradise. 
His song takes the place of the Holy Sacra- 
ment when it cannot be administered. 
However the troubadour may be clad, he 

always has with him his guitar which he 
adores. He protects it from the cold and 
from the sun. He loves it as though it 
were his sweetheart and his guitar responds 
to his love as he sings, 

Las cuerdas de mi guitarra 

gimen conmigo a la par 

y me ayudan a llorar 

el dolor que me lastima. 


Si parece que la prima 
Hubiese aprendido a hablar! 


“The Kacuy” is a legend which originated 
in El Pais de la Selva. It is very well 
known everywhere in Argentina and is told 
with much feeling whenever the lament of 
the kacuy is heard. 


Tue Kacuy 


There lives in the Selva a nocturnal 
bird. When he breaks the silence of the 
shadows he makes one shudder with his 
gloomy song. It is about that bird that an 
old legend is told. It is the tragedy of his 
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origin that his mournful cry evokes, wailing 
amid the dark trees, “Turay, turay, turay.” 

Long ago, before the arrival of the white 
man, there lived a brother and a sister in a 
hut in the Selva. The boy was good, 
the girl was cruel. He loved her dearly and 
longed for her affection to sweeten his lonely 
hours, but she embittered his life with her 
obstinate wickedness. In despair, at times 
he went away from the cabin and sought 
comfort in the darkness of the woods; and 
she gave play to her anger as she spun her 
wool or wove a blanket on her loom. As 
he wandered through the Selva he thought 
of his sister. He forgave her and gathered 
for her the largest carob seeds and the most 
luscious prickly pears he could find. Some- 
times he brought her a honey-comb, drip- 
ping golden nectar from its symmetrical al- 
veoles. He knew every inch of the forest. 
He hunted tigers and protected his home 
against them. His keen, wide-awake eyes 
followed the bees to their hives, whether they 
hid their sweets in the ground or in the 
trunk of the hardest tree. To be sure, this 
was a painful and arduous task, but he ap- 
peared indifferent as though he took delight 
in his suffering. 

One evening he came home after a fruit- 
less day for, as it had not rained for a long 
time, the fields were barren and bare. His 
hands were bleeding because, in trying to 
extricate from among the shrubs a partridge 
which he had killed, there had wounded him 
the wtwuruncu—huakachina, the thorny cactus 
which “makes the tiger weep.” He asked 
his sister for some honey to drink and some 
water with which to lave his wounds. She 
brought both, but instead of giving them to 
him, she spilt with wicked malice before 
his very eyes, the jug of water and the dish 
of honey. Her brother once more suffered 
his pain in silence. The next day she upset 
the little vessel in which he was cooking his 
stew. This time he was desperate and made 
up his mind to avenge this wrong. 

Disguising his motives, he invited her to 
accompany him to a far away place where 
he had discovered some very delicious honey. 
This time he did not wear his sheepskin 
Jacket or his gauntlets because he knew 
the task would be quite easy. They came 
to a certain gigantic tree, the oldest an- 
cestor of the Selva. He cautioned his sister 
that they should proceed with care and 
try not to kill any of the tiny bees, for there 


were tales told of honey-seekers who sud- 
denly disappeared at the hands of an in- 
visible god whe protects the honey-combs 
and the bees. He made a swing on a high 
forked pole for his sister who had wrapped 
herself up in her poncho to protect herself 
from the swarm of bees which had become 
alarmed by their maneuvers. He pushed 
high in the air the swing in which his sister 
was seated and she landed on the top of the 
gigantic tree. After having climbed the 
tree, he rapidly descended cutting down the 
branches with an ax. The unhappy girl on 
the other hand remained a prisoner on the 
tree-top. 

Many minutes passed in silence. She 
spoke, no one answered. As she was be- 
ginning to be alarmed she raised the mantle 
that covered her just enough to form an 
opening through which she could look. The 
buzzing of the bees stunned her, for the 
armed swarm buzzed furiously around her 
with wings vibrating incessantly. That fear- 
ful swarming revealed to her the depth of 
the silence. What was she to do? Blind 
with horror and rage she uncovered herself 
suddenly, not caring whether the bees stung 
her or not. Upon beholding the broad ex- 
panse beneath her, dizziness overcame her. 
She was alone, alone forever. 


There, above, up on a high smooth trunk 
with no other branches than those which 
her purple hands straining every muscle 
held fast, she looked to see whether her 
brother was anywhere in sight. At times 
she felt like throwing herself into the empty 
space, but the thought of the terrible fate 
that awaited her in her fall dissuaded her. 
“Nevertheless,” she thought, “if I perish 
here, who knows but that the caranchos 
might come to satisfy their hunger upon my 
body as they do so often on the remains of 
animals that die in the forest?” 

Meanwhile, the deep shades of night were 
falling thick and fast. From her watch 
tower the miserable, deserted girl had been 
able to behold, for the first time, the vast- 
ness of the Selva and the rapid succession 
of green tree tops that formed a dark rough 
sea of gigantic waves. The sun, sinking 
behind the trees, seemed to her more arro- 
gant than ever, illuminating the rugged roll- 
ing waters with its peaceful clearness, and 
painting the western sky with a gorgeous 
kaleidoscopic splendor. Then she saw that 
light dissolve and melt into night, a starless 
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night to her great dismay. Never did the 
sky seem more terrible, nor the forest more 
silent. There seized her mad desires to 
lose herself in the unknown, to penetrate 
that sea of trees and darkness, to fill the 
silence with one single cry; but she now 
felt a lump in her mute throat, and her 
parched tongue failed to respond. She 
shivered as if the stinging south wind were 
lashing her with its sharp, cold bitterness 
and she felt her heart torn to shreds with 
inexorable remorse. Her feet, exerting 
themselves as they did in their effort to 
hold on to the trunk of the tree, became 
disfigured and deformed and finally were 
changed into the talons of an owl. Her 
nose and her nails became hooked; and her 
two arms, spread out in agonizing anguish, 
grew feathers from her shoulders to her 
hands. Despair strangled her, and sudden- 
ly realizing that she had become a nocturnal 
bird, an impulse to fly wrested her from her 
perch and plunged her into the darkness of 
the night. She became Kacuy, the bird 
from whose throat there burst forth a cry 
of pain calling to her brother, “Turay, tu- 
ray, turay!” 

—Adapted from Ricardo Rojas. 


II. Santos VEGA 


Cuando el carro del Apolo pasa 

una sombra lirica llega 

junto a la cuadriga de brasa 

de la divinidad griega. 

Y se oyen como vagos aires 

que acarician a Buenos Aires: 

es el alma de Santos Vega. 

El gaucho tendrad su parte 

en los jubileos futuros, 

pues sus viejos cant ares puros 

entraran al reino del Arte. 
—Rubén Dario. 


Rafael Obligado has immortalized the 
spirit of Santos Vega in the poetic version 
of that expressive and popular legend which 
has come to be a national symbol in the life 
of the Argentino. Santos Vega is the purest 
and most elevated personification of the 
gaucho. He may have been of flesh and 
bone when he participated in a poetic joust 
with the devil. However, today he repre- 
sents the destiny of his race. 

Santos Vega was a supreme payador. In 
all “payadas de contrapunto” he was always 
triumphant. In a minor note or in a major 
key he improvised verses now sad, now 
humorous. His tragic and crystal-like voice 
poured forth a song to the accompaniment 


of the sobs, jests and curses which his lithe 
fingers drew from the depths of his guitar. 
His fame filled the desert. The liberty- 
loving gaucho who had despised the yoke of 
sovereignty, now conquered by his exquisite 
song, rendered homage to him who was 
king of the pampa. 

One afternoon, beneath the shade of an 
ombu, inspired by the love of his prenda, 
a black-eyed, red-lipped morocha, Santos 
Vega was singing his most glorious melo- 
dies. The pampa air was filled with a devout 
silence. Men and women were listening with 
tears streaming from their eyes. Just then 
there appears in a gallop a stranger. He 
alights from his horse. He interrupts the 
song and challenges the singer. His ap- 
pearance is odd, so curious that everyone is 
terrified and fears a dreadful catastrophe. 
Pale with rage, Santos Vega accepts the 
challenge, tunes his guitar and sings his 
“cielos” and “vidalitas.” He concludes be- 
lieving that no human being can possibly 
excel him. His audience reassures him with 
loud applause. All is now silent. It is the 
stranger’s turn. He begins a song the like 
of which has never before been heard on 
earth. It is full of infernal passion, over- 
flowing with rhythm and harmony. He has 
conquered Santos Vega. No one can deny 
it. Everyone is regretful and frightened 
and the payador himself more so than any- 
one else. Perhaps the victor, the dreadful 
devil, Juan sin Ropa, may wish to carry 
away the soul of the vanquished as a trophy 
of his victory. 

When the sun, sobbing, sinks in the west, 
there flits a sorrowful shadow across the 
plain; and when the sun shines with a bril- 
liant and serene light upon the broad ex- 
panse, the melancholy shadow flees, bidding 
farewell to the pampa in the agony of his 
pain. The criollos tell that on a warm 
moonlight night the shadow pauses in his 
flight over a lonely lake. He spreads a veil 
upon the waters and with delight, listens to 
the incessant sound the waves make as they 
roll on. Ona cloudy night, if a youth pur- 
posely leaves his guitar hanging on the edge 
of a well, the shadow silently appears, and 
wrapping himself up in his mantle, he plays 
the prelude of a song on the dormant strings 
which vibrate as though wounded by drops 
of tears. 

When on a summer’s day the mirage re- 
flects vast waves that roll over the fan- 
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tastic river, silent, meditative, and sad a 
jinete descends the slope of emerald hue, 
reaches the lonely edge, and with his guitar 
upon his back sinks his horse into the waves. 
If at that moment a peasant galloping 
crosses the plain and sees the other horseman 
in the reflections of that mirror-like abyss, 
he suffers untold grief, and instead of sing- 
ing his song, he crosses himself and offers 
to heaven a prayer of tenderness and mur- 
murs, “The soul of Santos Vega.” 


Adapted from Rafael Obligado. 


Modern critics have read into this legend 
an epic note. There are those who have 
said that Juan sin Ropa, the devil, is the 
spirit of modern civilization which conquers 
the gaucho and banishes him from his pam- 
pa. Others have found in Santos Vega be- 
neath the shade of the ombu, a parallel in 
Adam of the Terrestrial Paradise before 
falling into original sin. His prenda plays 
the secondary role of Eve. The devil tempts 
his pride of lord and master of the pampa. 
Inspired by the presence of the morocha 
he accepts the challenge, is vanquished, and 
is banished from a world which was once 
all his own. 


Whether treacherously overcome by his 
own superhuman strength or by his own de- 
feat so tragically human, Santos Vega re- 
mains triumphant in the soul of the people 
and as long as there is a pampa his shadow 
will be seen at nightfall by the light of the 
moon fleeing across the plains and his wor- 
shiper, the Argentino, will bow his head 
low and pay homage to him whose glory 
will never fade. 
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Morocha; maiden; Prenda: sweetheart; 
“Vidalita” and “Cielito” are melancholy Argen- 
tine songs, oriental in character, the former 
sung in a minor key, the latter in a major 
key; Payador: troubador; Gaucho (derived 
from the Quichua word gauché): orphan whose 
parents are unknown, wanderer,—A much used 
word today for cowboy. Payadas de contra- 
punto; tournaments of verse and song. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Leonarp Scuwartz, Stanford University 


ERHAPS the most discussed book of 
the past quarter is one coming from 

_ America. I refer to Témoins, (les 
Etincelles, 100 fr.) a study of the literature 
of the Great War by Jean Norton Cru, of 
Williams College, a volume of 725 pages 
which attempts to bring to future historians, 
by a process of sifting, a true account of the 
deeds and feelings of the ex-soldiers of the 
French armies based on the war-books pub- 
lished by them from 1914 to 1928. M. Cru 
has had the patience to publish notes on 
some 300 volumes by 246 writers, compris- 
ing diaries, campaign stories, etc., as well 
as war-novels. He has transcribed the war- 
records of these writers, given the geograph- 
al settings and time limits for their books, 
in such a way that the reader can easily 
theck up the claims of any witnesses who 
claim to tell the whole story of the war in 
the front lines, although themselves engaged 


on the lines of communications, let us say. 
Two principles laid down by the author 
guide him in his criticisms: only privates 
and the lower ranks of officers who lived in 
the front lines can tell the true story, celui 
qui n'a pas compris avec sa chair ne peut 
vous en parler; second, that no synthetic or 
composite picture of war life can approach 
in veracity a simple dated narrative free 
from exaggeration or anachronisms and 
“bunk.” I need not say that this attitude 
leads to a courageous criticism of the best 
known French war novels. M. Cru believes 
that the professional man of letters is in- 
capable of forgetting his literature and 
merely giving straight forward testimony: 
he feels that Barbusse, Duhamel and Dor- 
gelés are inferior witnesses. French opin- 
ion has protested against this judgment, and 
all the critics have had something to say on 
this subject lately. They agree however, 
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that where M. Cru gives praise, his praise 
is well-deserved. From the historical point 
of view, he accords first place among war 
novels to Bernier’s La Percée. The five 
volumes by Maurice Genevoix, Sous Ver- 
dun, Nuits de Guerre, La Boue, etc., (Flam- 
marion), are the fullest war narrative, as 
they only cover the space of eight months 
(Aug. 25, 1914-Apr. 25, 1915). Lintier’s 
Ma Piéce is the best account of the artillery, 
Galtier-Boissi¢re’s La Fleur au fusil (Bau- 
diniére) the best testimony from an in- 
fantry-man. Max Deauville, a Belgian, 
seems to give the truest story of a doctor’s 
life in Jusqu’a ['Yser (Calmann-Lévy). 
M. Cru also does his best to explode a num- 
ber of war-legends, e.g. mounds of corpses, 
rivers of blood, the trench of the bayonets, 
exploits of “Rosalie,” if the French bay- 
onet still deserves this name. Témoins is 
not an expensive book for the price, and the 
whole edition is sure to go out of print 
very soon. Coupled with the success of the 
German war-books circulated last summer 
in translation, the publication of Témoins 
seems to have brought forth a renaissance 
of war-stories, which should continue until 
a book is written, true in all essentials, 
which can hold the interest of the younger 
generation and those who did not go to war. 

Discussion has also centered around the 
birth of the roman populiste and the ap- 
pearance of a new school, whose prophet is 
Léon Lemonnier, successor to Mallarmé in 
the chair of English at the lycée Rollin, 
known also for studies of Poe and Baudel- 
aire and the author of several novels. The 
Populistes would like to revive the sounder 
elements of Naturalism: “J’ai tant lu, de- 
puis, parmi les romans a la mode, d’histories 
faisandées, d’analyses peu sincéres, j'ai vu 
rechercher le bizarre et fuir le vrai avec 
tant d’application que je me demande si les 
seuls romancters estimables de Vheure pré- 
sente ne sont pas les éleves des naturalistes” 
said M. Lemonnier in his first manifesto 
(Revue Mondiale, Oct., 1929). He names 
among members of the older generation 
whose work is based upon the original ob- 
servation of familiar realities, Lucien Des- 
caves, Duhamel and C.-H. Hirsch, and 
presents as affiliated to the Populistes Louis 
Chaffurin, author of Pique-Puce, Louis 
Guiloux, La Maison du _ peuple, Céline 
Lhotte, la Petite Fille aux mains sales, 
Louis-Jean Finot, l’Allumeuse and André 


Thérive, Sans-Ame. 


M. Lemonnier’s re- 
cent novel, la Femme sans péché (Flam- 


marion), should be listed here. One can- 
not read everything, to be sure, but these 
names seem worth remembering. As a book 
that will be greatly enjoyed in this country 
for a solid philosophical basis, I re- 
commend Thérive’s latest novel, le Char- 
bon ardent (Grasset), the story of an ex- 
soldier clerking in a bank, deserted by his 
conceited wife. He finds joy in a friend- 
ship with a modest violin player at a movie 
house, respects her, and learns that his ex- 
wife prefers to come back to him rather 
than consent to the divorce which he finally 
ventures to propose. The scene is laid in 
the suburbs of Paris. 

As a postscript to Mr. Carl Rice’s article 
in the last FORUM on Canadian French, | 
would like to draw attention again to L. P. 
Geoffrin’s three volumes, Zigzags autour de 
nos parlers, Quebec, chez l’auteur, 125 rue 
de la Claire-Fontaine. 

The death of Clemenceau has _ been 
followed by the publication of his Gran- 
deurs et miséres d’une victoire (Plon, 30 
fr.) and the conversations recorded by 
his secretary, Jean Martet. I believe the 
Paris octroi tax on gasoline has been abol- 
ished. Léon Duadet has been pardoned 
by the President and has returned to France. 
Professor Baldensperger, in celebration of 
his thirty years of work in comparative lit- 
erature was presented with two volumes oi 
Mélanges (Champion, 120 fr.). Here the 
most interesting article for us may be J.- 
M. Carré’s Stevenson et la France. Prof. 
L. M. Price, at Berkeley, is the only Cali- 
fornian to have the honor of writing for this 
volume, his “Richardson, Wetzlar and 
Goethe” being a study of the origins ot 
Werther. French Short Stories by Hills 
and Holbrook (D. C. Heath), might be 1n- 
cluded among the events of the quarter, be- 
cause the 240 pages of text are followed by 
a vocabulary of 140 pages that is an absolute 
model of an explanatory glossary. Some- 
thing new and very nice for the class-room 
is The Picture Map of France, with rei- 
erence index, published by R. R. Bowker & 
Co., 62 West 45th St., New York City. 
price $2.00. This map has been executed 
in harmonious colors on good paper, f ramed 
in a medieval vignette with views of French 
castles, churches and monuments, and 1s 
rich in sidelights on French literature and 
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culture. A sketch map of Paris and a 
special itinerary for the cavalcades of Joan 
of Arc, add further value to this map, 
which is something to pore over at leisure. 

Perhaps because this is the centenary of 
the first performance of Hernani, perhaps 
because the XXth century has advanced so 
far, at any rate, the Revue des Deux-Mon- 
des gave its patronage last year to a series 
of articles by André Berge, L'Esprit de la 
littérature moderne, now published by Per- 
rin, 12 fr. Without the brilliance of Mus- 
set’s Lettres de Dupuis et Cotonet to the 
Director of the Revue, Berge satisfies him- 
self with the answer that modern literature 
is modern: Peu lui importe de vieillir et 
de se démoder. La notion de moderne im- 
plique dans une certaine mesure la négation 
de l'tmmortalité de d’art: cela ne 
peut manquer d’étre une grande révélation 
dans la conscience des artistes. Again, as 
the younger generation is revising all values, 
writers are affected by two exploded beliefs: 
la faillite de la gloire (p. 14), and disbelief 
in perfection, in a predetermined ideal of 
beauty, une crise plus grave. 

This suggests consideration of Louis Rey- 
naud’s La Crise de notre littérature (Hach- 
ette, 12 fr.). His study begins with the 
romantic period, and carries on the findings 
of Reynaud’s Romantisme, ses origines 
anglo-germaniques, crediting the English 
and Germans and their American, Scandi- 
navian and Russian pupils with the trans- 
formation of an idealized French national 
romanticism into dilettantism and _ estheti- 
cism, a tendency facilitated by the reign of 
skepticism in the liberal bourgeois class 
(p. 247). Nous assistons a la fin d’une 
période historique comme @ la fin d’une 
période littéraire—Bien aveugle qui ne le 
voit! The two parts of this pessimistic book 
are entitled Du romantisme au dilettantisme 
and Du Dilettantisme a l’arbitraire. 

Et puisse venir bientét le grand renou- 
veau de POESIE dont nous avons besoin, 
que nous attendons! Such are the words 
with which M. Reynaud closes his book. 
More than a glimpse at the work of seventy 
modern poets is given by Professor V. 
Klemperer of Dresden in Die moderne fran- 
20sische Lyrik von 1870 bis zu Gegenwart 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 8 marks, I think). 
These selections express an advanced 
French point of view, with perhaps a little 
too much stress on second-rate war poetry, 


but they have all been carefully annotated. 
The French Poets of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, chosen by L. E. Kastner, E. P. Dut- 
ton, New York, $2.25 are something of a 
misnomer, not “the extreme left wing,” but 
the entire left wing of the French lyric of 
today having been omitted, while the poems 
are only chosen on the basis of their appeal 
to English people. No notes, no vocabulary, 
too much deference paid to the vain “crown- 
ings” of the French Academy, the withered 
laurels of Marie Dauguet and Ernest Pré- 
vost. If one small book is to be chosen, 
take Miss Angus’ French Poetry, an An- 
thology, 1100-1925 (Scribner’s), a miracle 
of good taste and inclusiveness: epic, narra- 
tive, old French in prose, drama, lyric, up 
to Jules Romains, Carco, Cendrars, Deréme 
and Drieu la Rochelle. But for younger 
pupils, and as a delightful little gift book, 
I turn to Forrest’s French Poetry (Dent's 
Treasuries of French literature, imported 
by Dutton, 173 pp., 65c). These selections 
have been made by classes of girls and have 
an appeal for even the very beginner. 

A series of anthologies, prefaced by some 
150 pages of history and criticism is to form 
the collection X/Xe Siécle, published by Les 
(Euvres représentatives under the direction 
of René Lalou. Three volumes appeared 
this quarter, Le Parnasse by André The- 
rive, Le Naturalisme by Léon Deffoux and 
Robert de Smet’s Le Théatre romantique 
(12 francs each). Another promising mine 
of documentation and quotation for the 
teacher of literature is the fat volume of 
Marcel Hervier, Les Ecrivains .francais 
jugés par leurs contemporains, vol. I, 16th 
and 17th centuries, 675 pp. Mellottée, 20 
fr.; a book which keeps all the promises of 
its title. In the realm of literary history, 
there are three biographies issued by the 
Nouvelle Revue critique, a Maurice Maeter- 
linck by Louis de Sidanier (8 francs), the 
Georges Duhamel of P. Humbourg, infer- 
ior to other studies, but containing a short 
autobiography by Duhamel, and H. Bache- 
lin’s Charles-Louis Philippe (9 francs) the 
first book about the author of La Mére et 
l'enfant and Charles Blanchard. La Femme 
au XVIIe siécle by Gustave Reynier is 
wider in scope, but very interesting (Tal- 
landier, 25 fr. illustrated, including a rare 
Carte satirique de l’Empire des Précieuses). 
Les Compagnons de la vie de Boheme by 
Marius Boisson (Tallandier, 25 fr.) is 
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principally devoted to Murger, Champfleury 
and Baudelaire, with illustrations of Mus- 
ette, Schaunard and other characters in 
Murger’s famous book, but also treats of 
some of the musicians of those days, Métra 
and Florimond Hervé, the creator of the 
first operetta, famous later for his Mam’- 
selle Nitouche. A life of Eugéne Sue by 
Paul Ginisty (Berger-Levrault, 10 fr.), has 
been found very interesting, if only for the 
fact that the social problem worked out in 
his Mystéres de Paris was really suggested 
to the author by the comments of the critic 
Victor Considérant in his discussion of the 
first issues of Sue’s feutlleton, and borrowed 
from the views attributed to him at that 
time. The Jean Moréas et les Stances 
which E. Reynaud has brought out in Mal- 
fére’s series of Grands Evénements littér- 
aires, 9 fr., is a disappointment, entirely 
too much place being given to anecdotes, 
Reynaud failing to point out the immense 
influence of Moréas upon recent poets, or 
the beauties of his seven books of Stances: 
Compagnes de 1’éther, indolent fumée, 
Je te ressemble un peu: 


Ta vie est d’un instant; la mienne est consumée, 
Mais nous sortons du feu. 


L’homme, pour subsister, en recueillant la 
cendre, 
Qu’il use ses genoux! 
Sans plus nous soucier et sans jamais descendre, 
Evanouissons-nous! 


Du nouveau sur Moliére? Jacques Arn- 
avon’s Moliére, notre contemporain (Edi- 
tions de France, 12 fr.) is a series of lec- 
ture showing how Molicre would treat the 
questions and problems of our day, how the 
Royal Theatre at Copenhagen gave modern 
ized performances of his masterpieces, and 
how well they might be given a new setting 
with changes of scenery, concluding with 
the argument that Alceste’s character must 
naturally evolve with social changes and 


should not be always interpreted in a nar- 
row historical spirit. André Bellessort’s 
lectures before the public of the Société des 
Conférences, where he discussed last year 
the life and complete works of Victor Hugo 
are made available, with ten illustrations, by 
the Librairie Perrin, 25 francs. Perhaps 
there will be as many readers for Volume 
I of Barrés’ diary, Mes Cahiers, Plon, 25 
fr.; a dutiful publication by Philippe Barrés 
of his father’s very interesting uncompleted 
memoirs, together with his annotated jour- 
nals from January 1896 to Feb. 1898,—com- 
prising notes for his books, comments on 
politics, memories—Verlaine’s funeral, Cop- 
pée’s death-bed, etc. 


Now there is only room for a note on two 
dissertations, both definitive and dealing 
with worthwhile subjects. The University 
of California Press is the publisher of Prof. 
Clarence D. Brenner’s monograph on 
L’Histoire nationale dans la tragédie fran- 
caise du XVIIIe siécle, a piece of work 
which is sure to be noticed in France. He 
has studied both how subjects drawn from 
French history appeared in pseudo-classical 
drama, and examined the conditions which 
checked and limited this new tendency. We 
have here one of those honest pieces of re- 
search which lay a ghost or two, and bring 
forth a sound negative conclusion: On peut 
donc dire quen vérité la tragédie historique 
nationale au dix-huitiéme siecle naboutit a 
rien. A valuable piece of work with pos- 
itive conclusions is L’Influence des Sciences 
physiologiques sur la littérature francaise, 
de 1670 a 1870 by Donald L. King, docteur 
de l’université (Les Belles-Lettres, 30 fr.), 
from whose thesis “il se dégage une simili- 
tude de traits caractéristiques entre le réal- 
isme et la physiologie. Tous les deux, ts 
poursuivent le méme but: la connaissance 
de Vhomme. Semblables aussi sont leurs 
moyens. ... 
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QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. He ter, University of California 


F LATE so many new German text- 

books have appeared that it is diffi- 

cult to review them all thoroughly in 
one paper. 

Two outstanding books for beginners in 
high schools are presented by P. Hagboldt 
and F. W. Kaufmann under the titles 
Deutsch fiir Anfanger (XXI and 243 pp.), 
and Lesebuch fiir Anfanger (XVI and 127 
pp-), both published by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. It goes without say- 
ing that in the preparation of these books 
the authors have paid attention to all the 
newer tendencies in American modern lan- 
guage teaching. One of the best features is 
the exemplary way in which the vocabulary 
is built up from the beginning through the 
emphasis laid on word formation. Criti- 
cism could be made of the presentation of 
the subjunctive in two types which I think 
difficult for the students although perfectly 
correct. The books are illustrated with ar- 
tistic drawings by Edmond Giesbert which 
ought to appeal to the artistic and creative 
instincts of the pupils. They take the place 
of the photographs found in most textbooks 
which may easily be gathered from calen- 
dars and travel pamphlets by the students 
themselves as projects. Another good fea- 
ture of the grammar is the table which 
shows Siitterlin-Schrift. It is astonishing 
indeed how tradition rules German script 
in American books. We may like it or not; 
but since Siitterlin-Schrift has been adopted 
in Prussia and most other German states, 
we ought to teach it in preference to older 
types. 

_ In this connection I should like to men- 
tion the publications of Der Bund fiir 
deutsche Schrift (Berlin, Motzstr. 22) 
which has done a great deal to make Ger- 
mans realize the value and beauty of Gothic 
type. American teachers of course are jus- 
tified in holding back a little until the script 
question has been settled in the old country. 

The Institute for Foreigners in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin for example uses Latin 
print to a great extent. Their latest pub- 


lication: Schulz and Sundermeyer, Deutsche 
S prachlehre fiir Auslinder (Berlin Univer- 
sitat, 1929. X, 16, 213 pp. M. 5) has been 


received throughout the world with great 
interest as it emphasizes the points which 
are considered most important in giving 
foreign students in Germany a quick mas- 
tery of the idiom. As to teaching methods, 
the book offers many new suggestions, and 
teachers who are independent enough to 
secure its introduction into their classes will 
have good results with it for review pur- 
poses. 

In Berlin the book is used in conjunction 
with the new edition of Karl Remme’s 
Deutschland Vorstufe (ib. 1929. XVI and 
356 pp. M. 6), which has been slightly re- 
arranged and enlarged by notes, and may 
now be called the best beginners’ reader pre- 
pared in Germany. 

The latest American review book is Ger- 
hard Baerg’s German Grammar Review with 
Composition (New York, Crofts, 1930. 
VIII and 202 pp.). This book is welcome 
as a great help toward that great need of 
intermediate German classes — additional 
drill in the fundamentals of grammar—even 
if a hairsplitting scrutiny might object in 
places to the punctuation and to a few sen- 
tences like “es sind da . . Oberrealschulen, 
wo meistens neuere Sprachen und Wissen- 
schaften gelehrt werden” (p. 24), and “Mit 
seiner Pistole schoss er durch den Strick” 
(p. 45). 

We also have several new readers. F. 
Betz, Deutscher Humor (Heath, 1929, VIII 
and 184, text 82 pp.) is a reprint of a first 
edition of proved value to which 40 pages 
of exercises have been added. 

Foster and Wooley, Geschichten und 
Marchen (Heath, 1929. VI and 211, text 
104 pp.) is an enlargement of another pop- 
ular book that will be valuable to those 
teachers who complain that they do not have 
enough easy material which is at the same 
time interesting. The book also contains 
66 pages of useful exercises. 

Somewhat more advanced is Carl Krause’s 
Deutschkunde. An Introduction to the 
Study of Germany and the Germans (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1929. X and 77, text 68 pp.). The 
text is well chosen, and for a good teacher 
it should not be a shortcoming that exercises 
are not offered. The sudden death of the 
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author may be the cause of the incomplete 
vocabulary which has only seven pages. In 
making Stichproben, I missed among other 
words Volksart (p. 60); Gestaltungstrieb 
(p. 63); Wehrwesen (p. 65); Tragheit (p. 
66). 

For more advanced students there is avail- 
able a new reader of which the whole text 
has been written by its author, Ernst Jockers. 
It bears the title Die Deutschen. Ihr Werden 
und Wesen (Johnson, New York, 1929. 
XXI and 651, text 378 pp). The book, 
which also contains 108 pages of notes in 
German, but no exercises, is of larger scope 
than anything in the field, and may be called 
a serious attempt to present German history 
and culture to the American student. | 
should have liked the inclusion of a chapter 
dealing with the Treaty of Versailles which 
would give an understanding of present day 
conditions in Europe. It is to be hoped 
that the length of the book may not deter 
teachers from using it. 

Among works by individual authors we 
have two editions of a popular Austrian 
writer. Arthur Schnitzler’s Der blinde 
Geronimo und sein Bruder, edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by L. M. Price (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. XIII 
and 57, text 32 pp.), gives a sample of the 
author’s work and also contains a good in- 
troduction which the editor apparently is 
too modest to mention. Besides being un- 
usually attractive in its binding, the book 
presents in the vocabulary and the notes 
new features: German synonyms are lib- 
erally given besides the English equivalents. 
There is one point where I do not agree 
with the editor: his pronunciation of Ger- 
onimo (note on p. 1: ron wie im Englischen 
on) would be unusual. 

Arthur Schnitzler’s Stories and Plays, 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary by A. W. Porterfield (Heath, 1930. 
XXIV and 306, text 198 pp.), is a more 
pretentious book, which contains four other 
stories besides Der blinde Geronimo, and 
also two plays. The editor is to be con- 
gratulated on his selection which has been 
made with the intention of illustrating sev- 
eral phases of the author’s work. 

One of the plays presented, Der Puppen- 
spieler, also appears in Lust und Leid. Five 
One-Act Plays from Contemporary German 
Literature, edited with Introduction, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by W. Diamond and 


C. B. Schomaker (Holt, 1929. V and 220, 
text 129 pp.). This book introduces the 
reader into a field of German literature 
which has been rather neglected in this 
country: the short play. All the five plays 
are extremely interesting as the editor-in- 
chief has had much experience in the prepa- 
ration of readers and has examined many 
plays before making his choice. 

A longer play is made available through 
a publisher who only recently has entered 
the field of German: Emil Gott, Der 
Schwarskiinstler, edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by L. H. W. Rabe 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1929. V and 
167, text 106 pp.). This is a three-act 
comedy in verse, full of life and fun, which 
reminds us of the best works of the Ro- 
mantic School. The scene is laid in a 
French castle of the XVIth century where 
the sudden return of a jealous husband dis- 
turbs several visitors, and a delightful so- 
lution of the entanglement is brought about 
by a wandering scholar. 

A vivid picture of conditions in post-war 
Germany is drawn in Thomas Mann’s short 
story Unordnung und friihes Leid, edited 
with Introduction, Notes, German Questions, 
and Vocabulary by F. Wittmer (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1930. VII and 153, text 51 
pp-). The author, who is well known as 
last year’s winner of the Nobel prize for 
literature, describes one day in the family 
life of a German University professor, in- 
termingling fiction with facts from his own 
home. A certain maturity and mastery of 
German will enhance the enjoyment of the 
story. Although far from being a Puri- 
tan, I should have liked that the editor had 
taken the liberty of omitting p. 14 of which 
I shall quote the most objectionable pas- 
sages in order to warn teachers of mixed 
classes: Ingrid ist imstande . . vorsugeben, 
dass sie ein Ladenfrdaulein ist, welches ein 
uneheliches Kind besitzt, einen Sohn, der 
sadistisch veranlagt ist und neulich auf dem 
Land eine Kuh so unbeschreiblich gemartert 
hat, dass es fiir einen Christenmenschen 
kaum ansusehen gewesen ist . . . Bert legt 
eine schaurige Teilnahme an den Tag und 
tritt mit dem ungliicklichen Ladenfrdulein 
in ein langes und schauriges, zugleich ver- 
derbtes und dummes Gespriich tiber die Na- 
tur der krankhaften Grausamkeit ein . . 

A healthier type of German youth is de- 
picted in the latest volume of the Oxford 
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Press Series prepared by English scholars: 
Modern German Short Stories, selected and 
edited by H. F. Eggeling (Oxford and 
New York, 1929. XV and 160, text 81 pp.), 
which contains contributions from the well- 
known German authors von Wildenbruch, 
Hesse, Paul Ernst, Friedrich Huch, Her- 
zog, Ganghofer. Younger students will be 
thrilled by Proskauer’s Der interessante 
Film and Daum’s Spuknacht in der Wald- 
burg. Ample notes and an idiom-list are 
added, but in the vocabulary | missed the 
plurals of German nouns. 

This edition has been preceded by H. G. 
Fiedler’s German Short Stories (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1928. 134, text 66 pp.), and 
by his two popular anthologies of German 
poetry. A perusal of these books prepared 
by English scholars shows that the teaching 
of German in England is decidedly up-to- 
date, even if our newfangled American tests 
are apparently not greeted with favor over 
there. I conclude this from the fact that 
the publications of the Modern Language 
Study are not mentioned in the Memoran- 
dum of the Teaching of Modern Languages, 
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issued by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
(Univ. of London Press, 1929. 236 pp.). 
The book contains valuable suggestions, and 
I agree especially with the emphasis which 
most English teachers lay on the desirability 
of preparing instructors who are accom- 
plished in two foreign languages. 


- Before concluding, I should like to draw 
attention to a monumental German reader 
recently completed, which should be ordered 
by college libraries in America: Deckel- 
mann and Johannesson, Deutsches Lesebuch 
fiir hohere Schulen (Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, Berlin, 8 vols.). Besides showing 
what may be achieved in the teaching of the 
mother tongue, the work furnishes abun- 
dant material for enlivening the teaching of 
German in this country. I examined care- 
fully the seventh part, Obersekunda (third 
edition, 1929). The excellent illustrations 
and facsimiles which accompany a well- 
chosen text make it invaluable for a course 
on the history of Old and Middle High 
German literature. 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. Vaucuan, University of California 


HOSE who teach Italian will be in- 
terested to know that Professor Al- 
trocchi’s text-book edition of Bracco’s 
Piccolo Santo has appeared. The vocabu- 
lary is by Marthe Bloch of the University 
of Chicago and it is published in the Mod- 
ern Language Series of the Century Com- 
pany (New York and London) under the 
general editorship of Kenneth McKenzie. 
The introduction gives a short account of 
the author’s life, a chronological list of his 
plays, and references to critical publications. 
As this is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
plays of Bracco who may be classed as one 
ot the leading Italian dramatists of the times 
this edition fulfils a great need that has been 
felt because of the lack of annotated classics 
in present-day Italian. JI Piccolo Santo is 
well adapted to use in the second year of 
Italian study. 
Henry Holt and Company announce two 
new books: L’/talia nel Passato e nel Pre- 
sente, by Ginevra Capocelli, which is a short 


history of Italy with selections chosen from 
the best-known Italian writers ; and Andiamo 
in Italia, by A. Marinoni and L. A. Passa- 
relli, which is a composition book of twenty- 
five lessons, the theme of which is a trip 
through Italy. There should be a demand 
for both of these volumes. 

The March number of /talica, just at 
hand, contains a Bibliography of Italian 
Homage-V olumes by C. P. Merlino, a Bib- 
liography of Italian Studies in America by 
J. E. Shaw, and a review by Prof. Bullock 
of a Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pear- 
sons Plimpton Collection of Italian Books 
and Manuscripts in the Library of Wellesley 
College, compiled by Margaret Hastings 
Jackson, Professor of Italian in Wellesley 
College, Curator of the Plimpton Collection. 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1929.) Some fifty of the printed volumes 
of this collection are incunabula, nearly five 
hundred were printed in the Cinquecento, 
less than one hundred in the Seicento, about 
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one hundred and twenty-five in the Sette- 
cento, and two hundred in the Ottocento. 
There are sixty-four manuscripts, of which 
nearly half were written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, two earlier, three in the sixteenth, a 
dozen in the seventeenth, and seventeen in 
the eighteenth. Professor Lemmi of Gou- 
cher College also gives a review of the new 
edition of Russo’s Elementary Italian Gram- 
mar (Heath) which is quite an improvement 
over the old one. 

Professor Merlino’s bibliography is of 
great assistance to scholars as many impor- 
tant articles appear in the Festschrifte or 
Homage-V olumes and it is often difficult to 
locate them, especially since our library col- 
lections are usually incomplete in this line. 
It might seem highly desirable to list the 
titles also according to subject, grouping all 
the Festschrifte together, but that might be 
a difficult and fruitless task on account of 
the extremely miscellaneous character of the 
articles. Professor Shaw’s bibliography is 
always accurate and complete and forms a 
valuable contribution to every number of 
Italica. 

An outstanding production -of Italian 
scholarship is Luigi Tonelli’s Petrarca 
(Florence, Corbaccio, 1930) which forms 
volume XXVIII of the series entitled Cul- 
tura Contemporanea, Biblioteca di Lettera- 
tura, Storia, e Filosofia. Those who are 
acquainted with Bonelli’s scholarly volume 
Il Teatro Italiano dalle Origini ai Giorni 
Nostri (Milan, Modernissima, 1924) will be 
delighted to learn that the new book is even 
more scholarly than the earlier one and 
written in a less involved style. It is so in- 
teresting indeed that when one takes it up 
he can scarcely lay it down until he has fin- 
ished it. Petrarch lives before our eyes and 
we understand him after reading Tonelli’s 
book better than we ever did before. 

The November-December number of Le- 
onardo contains an article by G. L. Levi on 
Alfieri which is also very illuminating. In 
order fully to appreciate the great writer of 
Italian tragedy it is necessary for us to know 
the most intimate details of his life and the 
struggles which he had to undergo to free 
himself both from his own vices and domina- 
tion by others. After reading Prof. Levi’s 
article we gain new insight into Alfieri’s 
work, 

Tomaso Gallarati Scotti has published a 
new Vita di Dante (Milan, Treves), En- 


couraged by the reception of his biography 
of Fogazzaro he wrote a book on this sub- 
ject in 1921. Now, after eight years of 
study, he republishes it much amplified and 
almost entirely rewritten. He has attempted 
to make of Dante a very subjective writer, 
much akin to Fogazzaro, and depicts his 
works as the expression of his inner strug- 
gles. This may seem a little overdrawn in 
view of the artistic perfection of the Divine 
Comedy, but in this connection it may be 
interesting to read B. I. Gilman’s Dante's 
Choice of the Terza Rima in the Romantic 
Review, XX, 326-330 in which it is noted 
that “the combination of alternate rhyming, 
which is a rhythm of threes, gives the same 
mingled impression of real order in apparent 
disorder which is obtained from music when 
one part moves in common time and the other 
in triple time and the gradual changing and 
dropping of rhymes which occurs in the 
progress of the verse suggests at every dis- 
solution and renewal an image of death as 
the gateway to another life.” As Professor 
Shaw says in his notice of the article in 
Italica “that the terza rima was to Dante ‘a 
subtle reminder of eternity’ seems probable, 
and that the combination of double and 
triple rythms had a mystical significance for 
him is quite possible.” 

Under the heading of “A Bad Novel” the 
November-December number of Leonardo 
reviews Gli Indifferenti by Alberto Moravia 
(Milan, Alpes, 1929). Itsays: “To break 
the apathy of present-day readers, especially 
for the literary narrative, it was not quite 
necessary to write a novel of the kind that 
Alberto Pincherle (Moravia) has given us, 
one that, in order to interest us, must in- 
spire a profound feeling of disgust. Criti- 
cism has sounded its silver trumpets to pro- 
claim its appearance, calling to witness Joyce, 
Zola, Freud, Dostoievski, and has thought 
to find in this work the long-awaited “new 
novel”; many have applauded the courage 
of the author in depicting things, which, 
even though true, one would like to hide, or 
at least, to believe unlikely.” The title Gli 
Indifferenti is well-chosen. It is truly a 
“novel without a hero,” but it lacks the 
poignant sarcasm and the clever irony and 
humor of a Thackery. It is no Vanity Farr. 
It is too serious for that. The plot is un- 
pleasant and the characters are weak. There 
is no Becky Sharp. The background 1s 
Rome, the Ludovisi quarter, among middle- 
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class people who put on airs and pretend to 
be rich, but are on the verge of ruin ;—hy- 
pocrisy, the mask of convention. There are 
five characters: Leo Maremuci, a mature 
man who is somewhat of a speculator; the 
widow Mariagrazia Ardengo, who has been 
his mistress for fifteen years; Mariagrazia’s 
two children, Carla who, at twenty-four, is 
still a child, and her son Michele, a lazy 
University student; and Lisa, an intimate 
friend of the Ardengo family, who has also 
been the mistress of Leo Maremuci. The 
action takes about three days. Carla, think- 
ing to better her lot and become independent 
of her mother, gives herself to Leo. Lisa, 
swayed by a violent passion for Michele, 
tells him of the affair which his sister has 
had. Michele goes to kill Leo not for ven- 
geance but because of social conventions 
which he considers force him to do so, but 
does not carry out his purpose because... . 
he has forgotten to load his revolver. When 
the tension has reached its highest point 
and we expect a real catastrophe all are 
overcome by weakness, by indifference. Leo, 
reflecting on his own affairs and fearing that 
his business may be hurt, decides to marry 
Carla and Michele weakly abandons himself 
to become Lisa’s lover. We certainly hope 
that Gli Indifferenti is not a true picture of 
present-day life. (This book is also re- 
viewed in the November /taly America So- 
ciety Bulletin together with a description of 
the mnovecentisti, strapaese and_ stracittd 
tenets. To these groups belong Massimo 
Bontempelli, Curzio Malaparte, Mimo Mac- 
cari, Leo Longanesi, Ardengo Soffici, and 
others). 


Another note is sounded by Maddalena 
Santoro in L’Amore ai Forti (Florence, 
Bemporad) in which we see a young woman 
who has fallen and been abandoned by her 
make a way in the world she wins the love 


lover but has risen again. In her effort to 
of a fine man whom she marries, but on her 
wedding night she confesses that she does 
not love him and flees. She becomes a nurse 
and when the war breaks out she joins the 
Red Cross hoping to find her first love 
again among the wounded heroes but for- 
tune decrees that instead she will find her 
husband severely wounded and almost 
blinded. She nurses him back to health 
and strength and a true love for him awakens 
in her heart. It is perhaps an old theme 
but it is well treated and the book is worth 
reading if only as an antidote for Gli Jn- 
differenti. 

The Italian Library Club (116 West 14th 
St., N. Y. C.) has been organized for those 
who wish to keep posted on contemporary 
Italian Literature and read the best books as 
they appear. A committee examines all the 
new novels, volumes of short stories, travel- 
books, biographies, collections of poems, and 
plays and chooses five each month to recom- 
mend to members of the organization. Of 
these one is designated as “the book of the 
month.” Each member of the club is ex- 
pected to order at least one book a month 
at a cost of $1.00 to $1.50. There are no 
dues. Among the books which have been 
recommended are: Arnaldo Fraccaroli’s 
Paradiso delle Fanciulle, ovvero “American 
Girls” the scene of which is laid in New 
York City and which is of interest to Ameri- 
can readers because it is a comment on 
American life from the Italian point of view ; 
Lucio D’Ambra’s La Repubblica del Jazz- 
Band dealing with Hollywood, Guido da 
Verona’s Un’ Avventura d’ Amore a Teheran; 
Pirandello’s Lazzaro; Benelli’s Orfeo e 
Proserpina; Zuccoli’s Lo Scandalo delle 
Baccanti, etc. 

It is with great regret that we have to 
record the death of Luciano Zuccoli in Paris, 
November 26, 1929. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. Mitcarp Rosenserec, University of California at Los Angeles 


HE RECENT death of Andrenio de- 

prives current Spanish literature of 

its most competent critic. Eduardo 
Gomez de Baquero, says Diez-Canedo, had 
“la suma autoridad que un critico puede 
obtener, hoy por hoy, en letras castellanas, 
autoridad ejercida directamente sobre el lec- 
tor de tipo medio, cuyo favor dificil sélo se 
adquicre a fucrsa de aiios y sélo se conserva 
cuando no se le engaiia.”” This “tipo medio” 
does not mean, of course, the average man, 
but the average man of culture, ‘of taste, 
who seeks in books not mere pastime but 
solace and strength. Such a man cares little 
for purely literary puzzles; he must be ad- 
dressed clearly and with decision; the critic 
acceptable to him must give him a well- 
formulated statement of what he himself 
would wish to say of his own conclusions. 
This is a delicate achievement of interpreta- 
tion, and to it the critic must add an equally 
clear statement of his personal attitude, with 
so solid a foundation for it that he finally 
wins to the same attitude the majority of 
those who had previously held to other ten- 
ets. Such was Gomez de Baquero. He did 
not distribute awards and fines, saying “this 
is good” and “that is bad ;’’ he compared and 
analyzed, he found whether the outcome 
realized the promise; he did not hide his 
own tastes but subordinated them to the 
results of an impersonal opinion—opinion 
and not judgment, not being a judge con- 
forming to some code of taste formed in 
other times, but an appraiser taking into 
consideration all the tendencies of his day. 
As Ortega y Gasset says (Ideas sobre Pio 
Baroja) “La missién primaria y esencial de 
la critica literaria no es evaluar los méritos 
de una obra sino definir su cardcter.” Such 
a critic has need of the widest outlook, the 
richest fund of well-attested information. 
Gomez de Baquero was thoroughly pre- 
pared ; he was a critic by vocation, not avo- 
cation; as another might be a great lawyer, 
he was a critic by profession, and a great 
one. 


Andrenio. How freely the Spaniard 
leaves off his legal name for another pecul- 
iarly his own: Andrenio, Azorin, Clarin, 
Figaro, and so on. Spain is a land of noms 


de plume. Also a land of affectionate use 
of the baptismal name: Don Benito—it is 
unnecessary to add more. Here we have 
our Mark Twain, but that is not quite the 
same thing; nor is Old Abe the same thing; 
but Teddy is pretty close to it. These per- 
sonal touches are comparatively few among 
us. In Spain, however, they are as common 
as they are delightful. 


For instance, Don Miguel is home again! 
He had been living at Hendaya in an inn 
and in a room more than modest, with ter- 
rible wallpaper, and everything to match the 
paper. But these things did not bother him: 
he was only a few steps from the homeland, 
only the slender Bidassoa ran between. On 
its banks he had stood and yearned for 
Spain and cared for nothing but the day 
when he could freely and proudly return. 
His yearnings, however, went far beyond 
Spain’s borders and he watched anxiously 
for signs of popular advance in any land. 
Unamuno is the president of the Spanish 
section of the League of Human Rights, of 
which Eduardo Ortega y Gasset is the Span- 
ish secretary who has shared Don Miguel's 
exile at Hendaya. Determined not to set 
foot in Spain until the dictatorship should 
end, though legally free to do so, Don Miguel 
has thus camped on the Bidassoa and to his 
tents have come as pilgrims to a shrine, or 
followers to a chief, some of the most dis- 
tinguished Europeans. And when the wait- 
ing was ended with the fall of the dictator, 
Don Miguel instantly stepped across the 
border, accompanied by a host of enthusias- 
tic partisans. He would not ride; he walked 
to Irtin, the first town on the Spanish side, 
where an immense throng received him ju- 
bilantly. There was a hot time in the old 
town that night: speeches, toasts, tears, sig- 
nificant phrases, the most fervent political 
passion. It is said, but I do not know with 
what authority, that Don Miguel de Una- 
muno has been reinstated as Rector of the 
University of Salamanca, with all his for- 
mer honors and privileges. This I gather 
from the FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG of Feb- 
ruary 24. We may be sure he will not work 
at the job a goodly share of the time, but 
at a much greater emprise. There was an- 
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other rumor in the newspapers which we 
are inclined to discredit altogether, to the 
effect that Don Miguel had determined “not 
to let bygones be bygones,” as the report 
put it, but would lead a concerted attempt 
to obtain severe punishment for General 
Primo de Rivera—who now lies in his tomb, 
having died of heart disease in Paris on 
March 16, on the eve of his departure for 
Wiesbaden. We prefer to believe that Sefior 
Unamuno is clearly aware of the inconse- 
quence and futility of punishing an agent, 
whether called dictator, king, or premier. 
The higher-ups, in Spain as elsewhere, are 
not so camouflaged as to throw Don Miguel 
off their trail, and he would hardly waste 
his time in reprisals of a personal nature, 
which accomplish so little in ameliorating 
abuses. Indeed, it may well be that the 
energy expended in reprisals leaves very 
little enthusiasm to spend on reconstruction. 
Don Miguel knows that there will be Ri- 
veras and Alfonsos as long as Spain is dis- 
united, and will scarcely fail to adhere to 
some birth-control program that will seek 
to prevent the conception of dictators and, 
more particularly, of the power behind dic- 
tators, who may personally be quite decent 
according to their lights. 

A fellow philosopher of Unamuno’s is 
José Ortega y Gasset (quoted above), whose 
latest volume in the El Espectador series 
(Revista DE OccimeENTE, Madrid, 1929) 
was held to be the best book of the month, 
last November. Which is ambiguous with- 
out the credentials of its competitors; and 
even with them I should still venture to 
call it faint praise, for most months. Or- 
tega y Gasset is a Spaniard deserving the 
widest international audience, and it is too 
bad that he is not to be had in English, for 
his message is important and his statement 
of it is clear and attractive. He transmutes 
everything his eye rests upon into a center 
of significance and philosophic import. I 
find Ortega y Gasset and Unamuno, shaken 
up together, with a little sugar added, make 
an excellent cocktail. As to style, both of 
them write colloquially, however profound 
the theme; but it is very interesting to see 
how differently they go at the matter that 
both have so much at heart—the good of 
their country, and of mankind, for that 
matter; to which Unamuno adds, in season 
and out of season (since for him there is no 
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closed season for it) the good of the soul 
and the certainty of the hereafter. Ortega 
y Gasset is by no means impersonal, while 
Unamuno is never anything but personal. 
When he speaks of the soul he means the 
soul of Don Miguel de Unamuno, the soul 
of the reader of this line (whatever your 
name may be); that is, the universe begins 
and ends in me, in you, in Don Miguel. 
You will not find Ortega so insistently ego- 
centric; he—but space forbids enlargement. 
Another time. I can merely add that if 
there are other Spaniards now writing who 
are as worth while as these two, I should be 
grateful to you for their names and addi- 
tions. Unamuno’s most interesting volume, 
I think, is the Vida de Don Quixote y San- 
cho, and this, fortunately, has been trans- 
lated, and by an angelefio, Mr. Homer P. 
Earle, and handsomely published by Knopf 
in 1927. 


It is a long journey from the craggy 
heights of these two philosophers to the 
flowery vale of Maria Enriqueta’s “no- 
velas,”’ as she calls the latest of her fourteen 
volumes: El Arca de Colores (Espasa- 
Calpe, 1929). It is a collection of fifteen 
sketches and short stories, pleasantly senti- 
mental for the most part; the “colores” of 
the arca are mostly roseate, a relief from 
the sad ones which so frequently come out 
of Spain. They are very simply written, 
in a style entirely suited to the matter; it 
is noticeable that the stereotyped phrase is 
skilfully avoided without introducing any- 
thing far-fetched. For example, “viscoso” 
in “Sin la fe, Diego vid delante de si un 
camino viscoso que habia que recorrer, con 
alimaiias en las orillas, etc.’ The word 
exactly expresses the nightmarish anticipa- 
tion. Maria Enriqueta Camarillo y Roa de 
Pereyra was born at Coatepec (Veracruz) 
and began her career as a poet and musician 
in Mexico City; since her marriage to Lic. 
don Carlos Pereyra she has for eighteen 
years lived in Europe, the last twelve in 
Madrid. Her native Coatepec some years 
ago officially declared her to be its Hija 
Predilecta, and placed a commemorative 
tablet upon the house where she was born. 
(Here is a grace of our neighbor which we, 
unfortunately, shall never acquire, in all 
probability ; in Mexico they even erect mem- 
orials to favorite characters in popular fic- 
tion; e.g. the one to Santa, in Gamboa’s 
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novel of that title, placed in the town where, 
in the novel, she was born.) The reason, 
aside from personal beauty and charm, for 
Maria Enriqueta’s popularity seems to be 
the sentimental (in the Spanish sense) qual- 
ity of her writings, their freedom from lo 
escabroso, their essentially sweet and cheer- 
ful aspect even when treating of sad things. 
Maria Enriqueta has not yet produced the 
full-length novel of manners; her forte is 
the sketch and/or, if you know what we 
mean, the “novela.” As to what one does 
mean, by “novela,” I hope to have some- 
thing to say in the next book-letter. 


Concha Espina calls them “cuentos” in 
her new volume, Siete Rayos de Sol: 
Cuentos Tradicionales (Renacimiento, 1929, 
and beautifully printed) ; but I suppose the 
“tradicionales’” somewhat confuses the coin- 
parison with original novelas, though a 
reworking of old tales and a writing out of 
a newly imagined story really involve the 
same art, do they not? 


Professor Espinosa has furnished the 
author with a hundred eighty-two cuentos 
y romances, and my own editions of Mex- 
ican traditions and legends several others, 
from which she has selected these siete 
rayos de sol, which are, she tells, but the 
beginning of what will be una labor que se 
inspire en la de los célebres hermanos 
Grimm,” doing for her native land what 
they did for theirs; and she hopes to “seguir 
trabajando en esta maravillosa cantera na- 
cional y ofrecer al publico de mi raza otros 
volimenes de castizos cuentos espaioles”’— 
a truly laudable enterprise. The Siete Ray- 
os are not, as one would suppose, seven 
stories, but twenty-two, the seven being the 
range of their colors, with even a hint of the 
infra-red and the ultra-violet, as in all 
things human. Most of the tales originated 
in some part of Spain but there are seven 
from Mexico and one from Chile. 


The last one is suggestive to the philo- 
sophical reader; it relates a little incident 
in the life of the famous Mexican sculptor 
José Villegas de Cora, who filled the church- 
es of his native Pueblo de los Angeles with 
his beautiful work. When he was at the 
peak of his fame, Bishop Pérez arrived 
from Spain, bringing some marvellous sculp- 
tures from the mother country; of these he 
made an exhibit and invited the élite of 
Puebla to view them. To this brilliant 
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gathering the bishop made a speech apprec- 
iative of the splendor of his importations, 
and particularly of a certain image of the 
Child Jesus. This he took in his hands and, 
calling Villega de Cora (who was present) 
to come forward, he handed the exquisite 
piece to him, saying, Fijese usted, maestro, 
y aprenda a esculpir santos.” The indigen- 
ous artist said nothing but carefully ex- 
amined the image, then suddenly took from 
his pocket a small hammer and broke off 
the head. Imagine the astonishment and 
anger at such a crime of envy! But Villegas 
de Cora took from within the statue a paper, 
folded small; he unfolded and smoothed 
it, and handed it to the bishop, who read: 
“Hecho tor Villegas de Cora, en Puebla, 
aio de...” 


Concha Espina’s comment, which fitly 
concludes this initial volume of folk tales, 
is: “Y como el Arte puro, insensible a las 
fechas, a las modas y a las naciones, es 
siempre una obra de educacion para el gé- 
nero humano, se supo alli, ejemplarmente, por 
la estatuilla repatriada, que los grandes 
artistas no admiten comparaciones, porque 
todo es uno y lo mismo en el secreto devenir 
de la inspiracién universal.” 


This reminds me of another illustration 
of the “inspiracién universal,” told me by 
a friend who knew well the late Charles F. 
Lummis, who did so much for bringing 
Spanish-American culture to the notice of 
the norteamericano. On one of his returns 
from Mexico, Dr. Lummis emptied on the 
floor a little sack of masks taken from the 
scattered remains of Mitla; his friend sat 
on the rug and examined the burnt-clay 
masks, about the size of a dollar, and finally 
his eyes lighted on one piece totally differ- 
ent from the rest. These all bore the usual 
features, remindful of Egypt; the other was 
not a mask but a complete head, and not of 
burnt clay but of some greenish stone; the 
features, moreover, and the head-dress, 
were pure Greek, nose and all. The friend 
exclaimed, “But surely, this did not come 
from the same place as the rest; this is as 
Greek as can be!” “Yes, it did. And you 
shouldn’t be surprised. The Greeks had no 
monopoly of that or any other form of art.” 
But the friend still remains unconvinced, 
and greatly puzzled, and wonders how that 
lovely woman’s head came to be found at 
Mitla. 
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The Open and the E 
in Spanish 
Editor, THE Mopern LANGUAGE ForuUM: 

I read with great interest the article on the 
above topic by Professor C. C. Rice, printed in 
the Modern Language Forum for January, 1929, 
in which he exposes his pertinent observa- 
tions, made while attending a course for for- 
eigners in the Centro the Estudios Histdéricos 
of Madrid, as compared with certain rules 
which he quotes from extant text-books. This 
reading has induced me to write the following 
comments: 

Beginning with the rules quoted, I find that: 

1. Clark and Arteaga’s “The vowels e and 
o have a somewhat more open sound when 
preceded by r (more rarely s and z) followed 
by another consonant; also before i, in diph- 
thongs and before r and n final,” is altogether 
untenable, except in the case of the diphthong 
ie, in which the e is not somewhat open, but 
markedly so. The o in adorar, hospital, ador- 
nar, amor, is close and so is the e in hermano 
and temer. The o in estoy and voy is certainly 
open, but in soy and hoy is not. The accented 
0 in coro and oro is also open, but in adoro, 
sonoro, hablador, habladora, is not. 

2. Warsaw and Bonilla’s rule is also, con- 
sequently, untenable. 

3. Coester rules that before 1, r, and s the 
e is sounded as in met; but of his own ex- 
amples (papel, tener, ella, perro), only papel 
contains such sound of e. 

4. Hills and Ford’s ruling that the e is al- 
Ways open in the diphthong we is correct; but 
that stating that the e is moderately (italics 
mine) open in most closed syllables is both 
vague and untenable. It is also contrary to 
fact that the open o is normal (italics are 
mine) in Spanish, as it is that the French 
sound of eau has no equivalent in Spanish; 
for the accented o of such words as codo, lodo, 
bolsa, sounds very much like it. 

The rules formulated by Wilkins and other 
authors are of the same tenor. 

It is indeed unfortunate that such a chaos 
and lack of agreement with fact should pre- 
vail in the matter of ruling the occurrence of 
the sounds in question ,and it is rather strange 
that such a prominent phonetitian as Navarro 
Tomas will exemplify the close sound of ac- 
cented e with such words as pecho, compré, 
saqué, queso, in which that letter is incon- 
trovertibly open as it is in desdén, huésped, 
ectenso, contrary to his assertion. Other rules 
quoted from the same author appear to be 
also untenable. 

It is self-evident that the occurrence of each 
of the two sounds in question does not depend 
on its contiguity to certain consonants nor on 
the fact that its syllable is open or closed. 

In resumé, it is plain that the student would 
be spared a good deal of stumbling and wasteful 
srinding if such rules had not been written. 
This statement is in full accord with the sound 


remarks made by Professor Rice at the end of 
his article. 

To my understanding the only principles and 
rules which have real bearing on the occur- 
rence of open and close sounds’ of e and o are 
the following: 

1. Each of the vowels e and o has in every 
instance one of two markedly different sounds 
which are specified as open and close. 

2. The open sound of each of these letters 
is invariably accented, except in derivatives, 
by reason of accent shifting, as the o in cosita 
from cosa and the e in cerrito from cerro. 

3. The open sound loses some of its inten- 
sity when not accented, while the close sound 
gains in intensity when accented. However, 
the character of each sound remains the same 
whether it is accented or not. 

4. The e in the penultimate syllable of cer- 
tain verbs in -ar, if not diphthonged, becomes 
open in the forms in which it is accented, as 
in velo, velas, etc. from velar; while in certain 
other verbs in -ar such as cenar, penar, quedar, 
the e remains close in every one of their forms. 

5. The e of the verb-ending -er is close and 
remains close thru the whole conjugation. 

6. The e of the penultimate syllable of verbs 
in -er, if not diphthonged, is peculiar in that, 
though accented, remains close in the first 
person sing. pres. indic. (temo) and in those of 
the imperative and present subj. (teme, tema, 
temas, teman); so that this e is open only in 
the forms teme, temes, temen, of the pres. indic. 
However, in a few verbs like deber, leer, proveer, 
this e remains close thru their whole conjuga- 
tion. 

Note—Observe that the form teme has two 
semantic values, which are differentiated by 
sounding differently its penultimate e. 

7. The ein the diphthongs ie and we, and in 
the endings -ero, -era, -elo, -ela is invariably open. 

8. The accented e in the last and in any pre 
penultimate syllable is always open as in pér- 
dida, café, hablaré, sartén. 

9. The accented e in the diphthongs ei and eu 
is always close as in veinte, feudo. 

10. The accented e of mente is always open, 
whether this word is used separately or as a 
suffix. 

11. The o of the penultimate syllable of verbs 
in -ar when not diphthonged, if open remains 
open as in encolo, encolas, etc., from encolar; 
and if close, remains close as in podo, podas, 
etc., from podar. 


Note—Observe that encolar is a derivative 
of cola (with open o), and that, apparently, 
the o of the penultimate syllable of all verbs in 
-ar is close unless they are derived from nouns 
having it open. 


12. The o of the penultimate syllable of verbs 
in -er, if not diphthonged, is open in the same 
forms in which temer has an open e.- 

13. The accented o in the verbals in -or, -ora 
and in all the words in -d6n is close. 
14. The accented final o is invariably open. 
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15. The o in the diphthong oi, or oy, is al- 
ways open except in soy, hoy. 

It should be noticed: , 

1. That the key sounds given in grammars, 
at their best, are for the most part only ap- 
proximations. 

2. That the same graph does not represent 
the same sound in every instance. 

3. That there are many shades of sound 
present in correct utterance which defy defini- 
tion, and 

4. That correct pronunciation depends on 
the requirements of correct utterance, which 
requirements have not as yet been but partially 
defined in a scientific manner. 

Moved by the above statements, the reader 
will probably be prone to inquire: “If condi- 
tions are as you have depicted them, what 
would then be the best way for learning how 
to discriminate about the correct use of the 
sounds in question?” 

My answer to this query is: “To do what 
Prof. Rice has done. To go to the very spring; 
and if this is not possible, to secure the ser- 
vices of a qualified tutor; and if this is not 
possible either, to depend on the intelligent 
us of a set of adequate phonographic records.” 
—By the way, such use of such a set would 
prove a godsend in many a school in which 
Spanish is taught. 

Besides the above rules, a list of the most 
common words containing the open sound of 
the vowels e and o would prove very helpful 
to the student. A qualified person could com- 
pile such a list in a very short time. It is 
hoped that this list will be available in the 
near future. 
Berkeley, California. L. CARBALLOSA. 

Cultivating Reading Ability in an 

Advanced Class 

A year ago last October there appeared in 
the Movern LANGUAGE JOURNAL an article by 
Colley F. Sparkman, entitled “An Analysis of 
the Fundamental Problem of Learning to Read 
a Foreign Language.” The reasoning seems so 
sound and the conclusions so exactly agree 
with my own experience in acquiring other 
languages and with my observations on the 
needs of pupils, that I have read the article 
time and again, with liberal underscorings. In 
fact, it has become the basis of all my attempts 
since then to teach my pupils to acquire a 
Spanish vocabulary and to read that language 
comprehendingly. 

Professor Sparkman’s fundamental thesis is 
that our object is to have the foreign language 
word displace the English word as a “meaning- 
carrier.” He argues that the direct means to 
this end is to approach the new word by way 
of the meaning, rather than to try to get at 
the meaning of new passage by way of un- 
familiar or but partly familiar words. That 
is, instead of “making the reading content a 
puzzle to be solved,” we should use reading 
content already familiar, such as fairy-tales 
or legends, whose very story, being well 
known, will furnish the learner an interpretation 
for the unfamiliar words. Or, for other sub- 
ject matter, furnish the English interpretation 
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first or even print it on the opposite page, 
(but not on the same page, where the eye will 
be attracted away from the foreign language 
word). Then, by continual drill and working 
over, make the new word serve as a “meanin- 
carrier,” till the English word is no longer 
needed to convey the thought. 


Dr. Sparkman further offers a just criticism 
on almost all the forms of testing now in use 
for discovering whether the pupil comprehends 
what he reads: they require an active, rather 
than a passive, knowledge of vocabulary. A 
new technique of testing is called for, to reg- 
ister reading knowledge, rather than ability 
in the line of changing forms, filling blanks, ete, 
for this is really composition and not reading. 

May I here record some observations made 
last semester on a 4th year Spanish class in 
North Hollywood High School? In this experi- 
ment the methods of presentation were based 
on the principles above stated and two types 
of testing were used, adapted to reveal the 
degree of reading comprehension. 

The class was to read “Un Drama Nuevo.” 
by Tamayo y Baus, and had but one month for 
the task, interrupted, too, by Thanksgiving 
recess. Each day I translated to them, rather 
roughly, to be sure, and with comments on the 
action, some seven to ten pages of the play. 
Their task then was, before the next recitation, 
to re-read this swiftly, and then read on, about 
three pages, by themselves, looking up a min- 
imum of words. The following day they an- 
swered simple questions in Spanish on the 
action, occasionally translated a line or two, 
and listened to the translation of the next few 
pages. We discussed in English the structure 
of the play, the writer’s purpose in presenting 
this or that scene or remark, and the unfolding 
of the theme,—this for literary appreciation. 

Half way through, to re-assure myself that 
they were really becoming able to read the text 
with clear comprehension, I gave an wunan- 
nounced test on what I had translated to them 
the preceding day, which they had only hastily 
re-read in Spanish. The test consisted of seven 
questions in English, based on four or five 
pages of the text. They were on questions of 
fact, essential to the plot, but not obvious on 
the surface, and were to be answered by quot 
ing page and line and translating the appli- 
cable sentence. The test was exceedingly sat- 
isfactory and valid, for it showed clearly the 
excellent comprehension of the better students 
and the relatively poor comprehension of those 
I knew to be weak. In other words, it was 
as satisfactory as if based on a play of Shake 
speare. 

In three weeks of this sketchy reading we 
finished the play. We then reviewed it rap 
idly re-reading it all, in and out of class, 
two or three days, and discussing, in English 
and in Spanish, the interplay of characters and 
of plot. The final test consisted of a consider 
able number of brief quotations from the play, 
selected from nearly every scene. The pupils 


were to translate each, stating by whom and 
to whom the line was said. This, too, proved 
a very satisfactory test of reading compre 
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hension and of knowledge of the plot and char- 
acters. 

I was convinced that the class got as much 
out of it and could read it as intelligently at 
the conclusion of the study as could my class 
of two years before (at another school), to 
whom I did not translate and who struggled 
with the play for two or three weeks longer. 
The pupils themselves, when asked if they 
could read a scene as well after simply hear- 
ing it translated once, as if they had them- 
selves dug out its meaning, promptly replied: 
“Yes, much better.” 


To read a page is to look at it and get the 
meaning from it. The shorter the process by 
which we can attain that end, the more satis- 
fying; and, by a paradox, the more unsatisfy- 
ing, for it makes us crave more reading. If 
we can convince our twelfth-graders that they 
can read a play in Spanish almost as quickly 
and with as much appreciation and delight as 
a play of Shakespeare, we have achieved a 
result in the line of literary appreciation com- 
parable with that aimed at by our colleagues 
of the English department. 


Mary B. Dozier. 
North Hollywood High Schooi 


Bringing France to the Student of 
French 


The ideal way to study a modern foreign 
language, (in that, in high school, we include 
not only literary and linguistic study, but soc- 
ial, economic and historical), is for the student 
to go to that country in which the language is 
spoken and learn by direct contact and with the 
necessary guidance, the language, the environ- 
ment, the civilization, the institutions and the 
esprit of that nation, all of which are new to 
the student. 

Such an ideal scheme is not feasible in the 
mean time. Student-exchange and teacher-ex- 
change may ultimately lead to some such ideal 
plan. We cannot therefore take the student to 
France, but we can bring France to the student. 

To know Paris is to know one side of French 
genie. To bring home to students what the 
Louvre and its treasures, the Musée du Lux- 
emburg, the Panthéon mean today for the cul- 
ture of the world, to place in their hands pic- 
tures of these structures and copies of these 
masterpieces stir that latent sense of apprecia- 
tion and admiration which lies dormant in our 
youngsters, and it is for us teachers to awaken 
it. In San Pedro High School we have selected 
over twenty of the old chefs-d’euvres, mounted 
them on mat-board for our walls. Among them 
We count Millet’s “Les Glaneuses” and “L’Ang- 
élus” ; Chardin’s “Le Bénédicité”’; Da Vinci's’ 

La Céne,” “La Jaconde, et St. Jean Baptiste”; 
Van Dyck’s “Charles ler”; Murillo’s “Immaculée 
Conception;” ete. 

Our French Club contributes money for these 
Prints, which were bought in Paris at a very 
low cost this summer. Those inexpensive 
Choiz de peintures purchased for about 15 fres. 
(60c) are always a source of interest and ed- 
cation to the student. We have an interesting 
Set of about 20 cards illustrating Brittany, 
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some of the pardons; some of Painpol, inde- 
spensable we find for our study of “Pécheur 
@Islande. Our booklet on Mont St. Michel is 
history, natural geography, architecture to us. 
Our photographs, about 15 of the chateaux de 
la Loire, Les Eglises de Paris, with Notre 
Dame as the starting point mean history, art 
and man’s handiwork. We see too in these 
Quasimodo up the dark towers of Notre Dame, 
le Sacré-Coeur in the heart of the world-famed 
and misjudged Montmartre, le quarter latin et 
la rive gauche, the Place de le Bastile, and so 
on, in all a veritable treasure hunt in knowl- 
edge for our students. 

We find also that Monsieur et Madame have 
social institutions similar to our own, with the 
necessary civic laws. They too may not loaf 
in subways, “Défense de stationner,” they may 
not post bills ad lib., “Défense d’afficher”; nor 
smoke, “Défense de fumer sans peine d’amen- 
de”; nor speak where courtesy and propriety 
deem it improper, “Priére de ne pas parler.” 
Their weighing machines tempt you also with 
the inscription “Qui souvent se pése, bien se 
connait; Qui bien se connait, bien se porte.” 
And so on ad infinitum. What student is not 
thrilled to find that his colleague in France 
who was to him at first “a foreigner,” is just 
like himself, that “man to man the world o’er 
are brothers a’ for a’ that.” His study of the 
foreign language is the “Open, Sesame” to this 
world of discovery. 

French young folks play word games, guess- 
ing games, crossword puzzles. We have some 
of these. They have newspapers with “fun- 
nies,” fashion magazines, special shopping 
news. We have the ads. of these too. Their 
railways put out posters to advertise the beauty 
spots of their land. We have many of these 
also. Their Touring Club puts out a magazine 
with the varied types of ads. to be expected in 
such a publication. It is interesting to see our 
own goods advertised in France under French 
captions! 

So far our pupil-correspondence is not ma- 
ture. We have received from the Bureau de 
correspondance interscolaire international the 
questionnaire they demand of us before they 
select a “correspondant” from their lycée, suit- 
able for the applicant from this side. 


We have a copy of their courses of study 
from their kindergarten, Ecoles Maternelles 
to the lycées. They certainly make a closer 
study of our land, according to their “program- 
me de Venseignement secondaire” in their study 
of English, than we do of theirs in our study 
of French. 

So in a small way, and as a sideline to our 
regular class work, we try to create a French 
atmosphere which is interesting and worth- 
while. Our walls bring these things to us, our 
French club also, our French browsing table, 
and our 5 minutes “free-lance” French at the 
beginning of the recitation period during roll- 
call. What prompted our B9 French boy the 
other day to tell us the greetings and questions 
with which he attended to his French custom- 
ers as he sold them fruit and eggs, on his after- 
school job? IsaABELLE L. D. GRANT 


San Pedro High School. 
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Un Soir d’Hiver 
Le soir aprés souper, en hiver, on s’assemble, 
Blottis autour du feu, prés du tison qui tremble, 
Tandis que la maman cousant, le front penché, 
Parfois jette un coup d’oeil ot dort le nouveau- 
né; 
Car sur son tout petit toujours la mére veille, 
D’un regard caressant, craignant qu’on ne 
Véveille. 
Deux garconnets joufflus, écoutent, gais, char- 
mants, 
Les récits de grand’mére et de son bon vieux 
temps; 
Puis le pére soudain d’une voix chaude entonne, 
Un chant mélodieux que sa fille fredonne. 
Bientét les deux bambins, clignotent les pau- 
piéres, 
Et se frottent les yeux, évitant les lumiéres. 
—C’est l’heure du coucher, dit maman, se le- 


vant, 

Allons, dites bonsoir, allons vite, en avant!— 

Ensuite l’on entend leur voix, comme un mur- 
mure, 

Réciter le Pater d’une émotion pure. 

La veillée se prolonge longtemps encor; 

On travaille bien mieux quand tout ce monde 
dort. 


La nuit est claire et froide; 
étoilée, 

Luit l’astre de la nuit qui d’ombre n’est voilée. 

Voici le vent du nord qui souffle, qui mugit, 

Gronde furieusement, comme le lion rugit; 

Et les grands peupliers frémissent et la 
branche, 

Frétille follement et sans cesse se penche, 

Des chiens hurlent, mélant leur grondement 
au bruit, 

Tout a l’air agité dans la profonde nuit. 

Cependant que la lune argentée et brillante, 

Dans toute sa beauté, sourit, resplendissante. 

O ciel mystérieux, splendeur et majesté! 

O que homme est petit devant ]’éternité! 

LovuIsE DELORME NEVRAUMONT. 
Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. 


au ciel, vofite 


Suggestions for a Four-Year Course in 
German in High School* 


The aim is to teach reading, a fair compre- 
hension of spoken German and a slight speaking 
ability. Suggestions as to methods and amounts 
of work to be done are given. These are pre- 
ceded by titles of a number of books of each 
sort needed in each of the four years. The idea 
is that the teacher should get these and after 
studying them, choose the ones to be used ac- 
cording to his personal inclination and the par- 
ticular needs of his school. The texts listed are 
considered the best—and have been carefully 
chosen from among hundreds—because they 
are: 1—interesting; 2—up-to-date as far as this 
is necessary; 3—not too difficult; 4—give the 
best kinds of information; 5—are built on good 
methods. Teachers desiring bibliography for 
their own study or of books and other helps for 
the school may procure a copy of our Bulletin 
Number 1, which gives copious titles. This is 
gratis as long as the supply lasts, 
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FIRST YEAR GERMAN — BEGINNER'S 
BOOKS: Hagboldt and Kaufmann: Deutsch fiir 
Anfanger — University of Chicago Press: 
Schmidt & Glokke: Das erste Jahr Deutsch 
—Heath, Gronow: Jung Deutschland— Ginn, 
Heyd: Anfanger Deutsch—Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. Whitney and Stroebe: Brief 
Course in German—Holt. Zinnecker: Deutsch fiir 
Anfanger—Heath. Gohdes and Buschek: Sprach 
und Lesebuch—Holt & Company. READERS: 
Hagboldt and Kaufmann Lesebuch fiir An- 
fanger, University of Chicago Press. Roessler, 
First German Reader—American Book Com- 
pany. Miiller und Wenckebach, Glueck Auf 
—Ginn, Pope, A German Reader for Beginners 
—Holt. Vos, Grimms Marchen—various pub- 
lishers. Foster and Wooley Geschichden und 
Marchen—Heath & Co. Gronow, Geschichte und 
Sage—Ginn. Spanhoofd, Erstes Lesebuch— 
Heath. 

SECOND YEAR GERMAN: Bierwirth and 
Herrick: Aehrenlese—Heath. Hagboldt: In- 
ductive Readings I and II—University of Chi- 
cago Press. Handschin: German Reader—F. S$. 
Crofts & Company Publishers, N. Y. City. Stern 
and Arrowsmith, Aus deutschen Doérfern—Ameri- 
can Book Company. Manley: Immensee, Ger- 
melshausen und Der Lindenbaum—Scott Fores- 
man Company, Volkmann-Leander: Traumereien 
—American Book Company. Allen & Batt: Easy 
German Stories—Volume I—Scott Foresman & 
Company. Betz: Deutscher Hu mor—Heath. 


Diamond and Uhlendorf: Mitten im Leben, 
—Holt. Diamond and Reinsch: Nachlese,— 
Holt. 


THIRD YEAR GERMAN: Hagboldt: A mod- 
ern German Grammar—University of Chicago 
Press. Prokosch and Morgan: Introduction to 
German—Holt, (to be used both the third and 
fourth year). READING TEXTS: Schrakamp: 
Deutsche Heimat—American Book Company. 
Wells: Drei Kleine Lustspiele—Heath. Manley 
and Allent: Four Comedies—Ginn, Hauff: Das 
kalte Herz. Eichendorff: Aus dem Leben sines 
Taugenichts. Fleissner & Fleissner: Deutsches 
Literatur Lesebuch—Crofts & Company. Holly: 
German Epics Retold—American Book Com: 
pany. Schmidt: Beruehmte Deutsche Unserer 
Zeit—Knopf & Company, New York. 

FOURTH YEAR GERMAN: Bender: German 
short stories—Holt. Porterfield: Modern Ger 
man Stories—Heath. Lessing: Minna von Barn- 
helm. Gott: Der Schwarzkunstler—Prentice 
Hall, New York City. Storm: Pole Poppet 
spaler. Keller: Romeo und Julia auf dem 
Dorfe. Keller, Legenden, Ernst: Asmus 
per. Herzog: Die Burgkinder. Kron: Der kleine 
Deutsche, latest edition for week-end reading. 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHOD, PRONUN- 
CIATION: Drill the first days on a song like 
Weiszt du wie viel Sternlein stehen, or Alles 
neu nacht der Mai. Use no book for several 
days. Write nothing on board before the sounds 
represented by it have been thoroughly drilled. 
Drill about half of the period—with intermls 
sions—for the first days. The rest of the time 
being spent in outlining the course, writing ° 


*Modern Language Service Center, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxtord, Ohio; Bulletin, Number 2, Decem- 
er, 
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the board what has been drilled, studying it, 
having it copied, reading it and at the end of 
the period singing it if possible. Use no chorus 
reading until good pronunciation has been ac- 
quired by all. Sounds must be produced care- 
fully by teacher and directions as to position 
of vocal organs given. For such directions see 
the introduction to a modern grammar or a 
pook on phonetics. Speak every lesson before 
allowing pupils to open books. Then supervise 
pronunciation by one pupil at a time very care- 
fully. Pronunciation is made or marred in the 
first week. 

WORK IN THE GRAMMAR AND READER: 
Use as much German question and answer as 
possible. Translation is, as far as possible, to 
be avoided. Use English to explain grammar 
and difficult words only. Make German the 
language of the class-room largely, right from 
the beginning. Sing a stanza of a song every 
day at end of period when it will not disturb 
other classes. Teachers who do not know Ger- 
man well enough to conduct the class in Ger- 
man should try series teaching (address Series 
Publishing Company, Oxford, Ohio, for free 
sample lessons) or should use a very easy be- 
ginner’s book which contains some series ma- 
terial. Begin reading in a simple reader by 
November 15. Allow class to have books open, 
the teacher reading and acting out the piece 
so as to get the meaning across without En- 
glish as far as possible, After the pupils know 
it, have them read it in concert. Begin grad- 
ually to ask simple questions and require an- 
swers in German. Set a few of the poorest 
pupils to translating at the board as part of 
their recitation. Have excellent students cor- 
rect the translations at the board. Have both 
translator and corrector sign their names to the 
translation. Look cursorily over these transla- 
tions to be sure there are no errors. In this 
way the entire class can be kept going all the 
while. Another exercise is to have the class 
close books and to read German, sentence after 
sentence, calling on pupils to give the English 
translation. This is excellent ear-drill. But 
question and answer in German should occupy 
most of the time. Have the German questions 
which are contained in most texts answered in 
writing in a note book at home. Have these 
answers put on the board and correct them, 
ee making the corrections in their note 

ooks. 

Urge pupils to do their studying from the 
Start at home where they can speak aloud. 
This must be done. Silent preparation will not 
do if we wish to learn to understand and speak 
the language. For further means and methods 
see C. H. Handschin, Methods of Teaching Mod- 
em Languages, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. Price $2.40. 

A knowledge of the foreign civilization should 
be taught. Some texts for this purpose are 
listed below. Have the pupils bring also to 
class, clippings from papers or slight reports of 
Magazine articles and radio news. Valuable 
illustrations can be clipped from catalogs and 
Sunday papers. These should be mounted and 
displayed. Create German atmosphere also by 
Victrola records, etc. Map-drawing should be 
taught in connection with such texts. The 
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teacher should use Kullmer, A Sketch Map of 
Germany, Kramer Publishing Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, for this purpose. Matter to be 
mastered through map drawing: boundaries of 
Germany and the chief states, large rivers, the 
mountain ranges, the capitals and most impor- 
tant cities. 

The grammar need not be finished the first 
year. The verbs, articles, nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns should be taught the first ten 
weeks and continually reviewed. Reading should, 
however, be begun in the beginner’s book or 
easy reader early, as noted above. About 200 
to 250 pages of easiest reading obtainable 
should be covered the first year. The bulk of 
it of course in the last half or third of the year. 
In addition, some songs should be sung and 
learned, some proverbs learned and map-draw- 
ing done. The German questions contained in 
the back of texts used should be written from 
day to day. 


The second year calls for a similar program. 
Grammar must be reviewed and the written 
work continued. German questions only being 
answered. English-into-German translation is 
not necessary except as contained in the gram- 
mar. One text on the foreign country should 
be used each year. (Realientext). Vocabulary 
building exercises should be taken up. English 
Cognates made use of, also German synonyms 
and antonyms, and groups of words which are 
compounded from identical root studied. About 
400 pages upwards should be read, care being 
taken to select easy texts. Classics have no 
place in this course unless in the third or fourth 
year. A text which requires laborious digging 
out and is so hard that it cannot be treated 
fairly well in German should be avoided. Map- 
drawing to be continued, also singing and learn- 
ing of songs. In connection especially with the 
Realientext German institutions, products, indus- 
tries, and natural resources should be studied. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR GERMAN: A 
more advanced grammar should be used. Writ- 
ing of German in connection with it and in an- 
swering the German questions contained in 
reading texts should be continued. About 800 
pages upward should be read. A few texts are 
suggested below which give much interesting 
information about German civilization, customs, 
institutions, etc. Some reading even in second 
year should be extensive, that is, once a week 
a greater amount—two or three times as much 
—should be assigned in a text easier than the 
regular class text. Pupils never really learn to 
read unless they are obliged to read extensively. 
The assignment can be covered in class if the 
poorest students are allowed to translate por- 
tions, and excellent students to write synopsis 
of portions at the board while the rest are re- 
citing on other portions. Vacation readings, 
especially for good students should also be en- 
couraged, Cheap books for this purpose can be 
bought second-hand from various dealers in 
used books, who will also furnish a catalog. No 
good student, and few others, should be allowed 
to pass a vacation without reading one or more 
German books. 

Take care to have no texts too hard. Much 
easy reading rather than a little hard reading is 
good pedagogy. A German Club may be utilized 
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to sing the songs learned. This singing, with 
the incidental social conversation, is a suffi- 
cient program without going to any further 
trouble. If teachers desire, slight plays read 
in class can be played in the Club. In this case 
the chief thing should be speaking the roles, 
not acting. An excellent song book is Scherer 
and Dierks Deutsche Lieder, American Book 
Company, 45¢. This will take the place also of 
a book of lyrics. Every pupil should have a 
copy. 

The teacher should know and utilize in her 
teaching Prehn,—A Practical Guide to Scientific 
Study of The German Vocabulary, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. Koischwitz; 
Deutsches Geistesleben der Gegenwart, Knopf, 
New York City and Kron: Der kleine Deutsche. 
Bielefeld, Freiburg, Germany, 1929, about 75¢. 
Hagpboldt, Inductive Readings III; University of 
Chicago Press. 


Annual French Production at the 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 


“Cyrano de Bergerac,” presented April 4th, 
at Royce Hall Auditorium, marked the third 
of the series of annual productions of French 
classic plays given by the French Department 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Through the efforts of Professor Brush, Chair- 
man of the Department, a new plan was in- 
augurated with this year’s production. The 
work is now organized as a course in dramatic 
interpretation for which two units of credit 
are given. The class met for two hours three 
times a week, and ended with the presentation 
of the play, which was considered as the final 
examination. Those who did not have impor- 
tant réles in the play had opportunity to work 
in the production of the drama, and thus a 
more unified basis for credit was established. 

Mrs. Ethel W. Bailey, the instructor in charge 
of the course and the director of the play, chose 
this year a drama which afforded great oppor- 
tunity for a large number of characters, and for 
much historical color. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” Rostand’s heroic com- 
edy, brought forward many historical characters 
of Seventeenth Century France. The title réle, 
taken by M. Louis F. D. Briois, instructor in 
the French department, is based on the eccen- 
tricities of the real Cyrano, a poet and swords- 
man of the period. The poet represents him as 
the lover of Roxane, a typical Précieuse, played 
by Mrs. Aimée Boyle. Richard Ferris appeared 
as the successful rival, in the réle of the hand- 
some but unimaginative Christian. The re- 
vengeful Comte de Guiche was played by Jared 
Wenger. One hundred and twenty-five students 
appeared in the various parts of the drama. 

The play, four acts of which are laid in the 
time of Louis XIII, and the fifth under Louis 
XIV, offered a magnificent spectacle of costum- 
ing and scenic display. Rostand heaps inci- 
dent on incident, and passes his story through 
much scenic detail, from the theatrical repre- 
sentation at the Hétel de Bourgogne in Act I 
through the bustle of the battle in Act IV to 
the peaceful close in the Convent garden. 


Musical selections were given throughout the 
play from Damrosch’s opera, “Cyrano.” 

A large and representative audience of the 
opening night included as patrons a number of 
those interested in French from all parts of 
the State, notably Berkeley and Los Angeles, 

The play was repeated at the University of 
Southern California on April 8th, under the 
auspices of the Alliance Francaise. 


On Marcu 21st the German Department of 
the University of California at Los Angeles pre- 
sented Hauptmann’s “Die versunkene Glocke” 
at the newly dedicated Royce Hall on the 
Campus at Westwood. The role of Heinrich was 
finely interpreted by Professor Bernhard Uhlen- 
dorf, excellently supported by Ida Soghor as 
Rautendelen, Hildor Barton as Nickelmann, and 
Joseph Posell as Waldschrat and other students 
of the department. The scenic features were 
under the direction of the University Art De 
partment. A numerous and appreciative audi- 
ence was in attendance. 


Drama Teutonic 


“THE Fires or St. JoHN,” a play by Hermann 
Sudermann, was presented on the campus of 
the University of Southern California on the 
evening of April 3. The School of Speech re- 
quires in partial fulfillment of the degree of 
Master of Arts the presentation by the candi- 
date of a play in which the cast is composed 
entirely of students. Introduced to German 
dramatic art in a course taken in the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Literature, Miss Franes 
E. Buttrud chose a play by the German writer 
whose “Magda,” a favorite with Elenore Duse 
and Sarah Bernhardt, had already gained him 
international renown. Of several translations, 
Miss Buttrud chose the one by Charles Swick- 
ard as the most accurate and yet poetical. 

Whereas the theme of the play, a last em- 
brace, symbolized by the Fires of St. John, of 
two lovers, separated by caste and circum- 
stances, on the evening before the hero’s con- 
ventional marriage to the colorless daughter of 
his benefactor, is universal, its setting in East 
Prussia about 1880 required considerable study 
of local conditions on the part of the producer, 
a phase of her work to which the foreign lan- 
guage department gladly contributed with ad- 
vice and suggestions. Between acts Miss Zaruhi 
Elmassion and Miss Arlowyn Hohn, accom- 
panied by Miss Pauline Mather, sang in German 
Friedrich Rueckert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and 
Shakespeare’s “Hark! Hark! the Lark!,” both 
composed by Franz Schubert, and Carl Goetze’s 
“Still wie die Nacht.” 


Last year Miss Edith Adams presented Fried- | 


rich Halm’s “Ingomar, the Barbarian” and later 
on this year Miss Jane Olsen will present Vil- 
helm Krag’s “Sunset,” a play by a Norwegian 
dramatist that Miss Olsen herself has trans 
lated. Plays from other foreign literatures have 
likewise been given. It is hoped that such an 
occasional selection of works from foreign 
authors may prove enjoyable and beneficial to 
both producers and audiences; certainly it is 
welcomed by teachers of foreign languages. 
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Program of Annual Spring Meeting, 
April 26, at Los Angeles High School 
MORNING SESSION 


9:15 SpanisH SECTION: 
Hall, Third Floor. 
Mr. Harry Theobald, presiding. 

1. Music and dancing by students of Los 
Angeles High School—Frances Gayer 
and Pantita Arbizu. 

2. Address:“Pio Baroja.”” By Dr. L. D. 
Bailiff, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

3. Business. 


9:45 FreNncH SEcTION: Room 423. 
Miss M. Olwen Thomas, presiding. 

1. Solo by Kenneth Spencer, accompanied 
by Blanche Yaruss. “Le Cor.” 

2. Address: “Le francais tel qu’on VTen- 
seigne en Amérique.” By M. Edgard 
Léon, teacher of French over Radio Sta- 
tion “KN X.” 

8. Discussion “en famille” of texts, aids, 
realia, etc. 

4. Business. 


10:30 German Section: Room 422. 
Dr. E. T. Mohme, presiding. 
1. Business. 
2. German Folk-songs. 


3. General discussion of “The Reading Ob- 
jective.’ Led by Mrs. Ruth B. Day 
(Pro), University of Southern California 
and Mr. Christel B. Shomaker (Contra), 
Los Angeles Private Junior College. 

12:00 LuNcHEON: School Cafeteria. Short 
Business Session. 


1. Address: “Modern Languages in_ the 
New State Curriculum.” By Mr. Thomas 
H. Elson, principal of Roosevelt High 
School. 


2. Address: “Interpreting the Latin-Ameri- 
can Temperament.” By Mr. John Field, 
of Los Angeles, recently from Costa 
Rica. 

3. Adjournment. 

Reservations for the Luncheon, $1.25, should 
Teach the secretary, Miss Dorothy M. Johns, 
at Beverly Hills High School, 241 Moreno Drive, 


Room 331— Music 


Beverly Hills, California, by Wednesday, April 


23rd. 


Two Projects of Los Angeles Chapter, 
A. A. T. S. 


The compilation of useful classroom devices, 
a8 suggested in a circular letter to our mem- 
Ts, is now under way, a good many teachers 
having voiced their approval and seconded the 
same by prompt contributions. This very use- 


ful piece of work will aid everyone and each 
member of the Los Angeles Chapter should 
send in something. We want only the things 
that have been tried and proved by experience. 
Every teacher has a few effective “stunts,” for 
re-awakening interest for teaching certain 
parts of the grammar, for verb-drill, for stim- 
ulating conversation in Spanish, etc. Again 
we ask every teacher to describe very briefly 
one or more devices and send them in at the 
earliest possible date to our secretary, Mrs. 
Virginia Dasso, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles. We hope to be able before the close 
of this semester to edit and to mimeograph, or 
print, enough copies of this collection to pro- 
vide each contributor with the material. Give 
of your experience and help and it shall be 
given unto you again with interest. 


The second project is quite as feasible but 
will require a little more time. We are all 
greatly in need of very easy reading material 
for the first year classes. Why can we not 
write our own beginner’s reader? If every 
member of the Chapter will write a little story, 
keeping in view our basic vocabularies and also 
having in mind the average age and interests 
of our B9-A9 pupils, what a wealth of ma- 
terial we could bring togther! Stories of ad- 
venture, of bravery, of school life, interesting 
episodes in the lives of famous characters, 
imaginary dialogues between personages of 
history, etc. Even if we have never rated our- 
selves as authors, let us believe in our potent- 
ial authorship and start right away on a story 
that will interest the ninth-graders. Perhaps 
we may want to try out the story in class 
before submitting it. In any case, let’s get 
the stories into the mail before May if possible. 


If it meets with the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, a plan will be worked out pro- 
viding for several prizes to be awarded the 
authors of the best stories. Also, if we are 
able to arrange for publication of the little 
book, the table of contents will carry the names 
of writers; each of whom will have a propor- 
tional interest in any returns that may accrue 
from its publication. With an active interest 
taken by all of us, a “Los Angeles Beginner’s 
Spanish Reader’ should soon begin to take 
form and we shall be proud to have had a 
part in its making. 


Harry C. THEOBALD. 


President Los Angeles Chapter A.A.T.S. 
Los Angeles High School. 


P.S.—The latest returns from our secretary 
show six stories already received and two 
more being written. This is encouraging. Who 
will be the next to send in something?—H.C.T. 
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June 28 to August I1, 1930 
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Educational Summer Tour 
Sailing from Montreal and Returning 


via New York 


through England, Holland, Belgium, France, Switz- 

erland and Germany, including all expenses and 

attendance at the PASSION PLAY (occurring 
only every tenth year.) Price, $595.00. 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ADDRESS: 


GEORGE W. H. SHIELD 


(Supervisor of Modern Languages 
in the Los Angeles City Schools) 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 


Lafayette Series 


SIMPLE FRENCH 


FROM GREAT WRITERS 


ROEHM AND LEBERT 


This book furnishes easy and yet in- 
trinsically valuable early reading mate- 
rial for classes in elementary French, 
Fifteen outstanding authors, extending 
from Montaigne to the present day, are 
included. For second and third semes- 
ters in colleges and for fourth semes- 
ters and beyond in high schools. $1.24 


Jehnson Publishing Co. 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Richmond - Atlanta - Dallas 
New York 


Illustrated - - 


165 Post Street 


“‘Deutschkunde” 


By Carl A. Krause 


A HANDBOOK OF GERMAN LORE 


A new text containing selections for Reading, Songs and Poetry 


Examination Copy Upon Request 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


88 


San Francisco 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM when answering advertisements 
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